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A Chat With 





Two planes belonging to one of Richthofen’s staffels being serviced by 
a flight. It was with machines such as these that Richthofen’s squadron dealt death and disaster 
to the allied air corps. 


of many nations have related to 

me innumerable strange stories of 
their weird adventures and dangerous 
experiences in the air. 

Their stories are gripping ones of 
flashing planes, rearing motors, yam- 
mering machine guns, rare courage, the 
unfathomable element of chance—the 
breaks—and death striking out of a 
blood-drenched sky with the appalling 
speed of a thunderbolt. 

Most of the stories have been stirr- 
ing ones of high adventure; others 
tragic, a few humorous; but they all 
follow, more-or-less, a similar pattern. 
One, however, in my large and com- 
plete files of war-time data, is entirely 
different. The story told to me by 
Oberlieutenant Lothar von Richthofen. 

He related to me one of the most 
amazing air stories of the World War: 
the inside story of how Manfred von 
Richthofen’s own men proposed to ab- 
duct him. 

Richthofen’s comrades, pilot officers 
under his command, by military law 
and appointment his’ subordinates, 
openly plotted to kidnap him. It is a 
weird, ghastly, grim story. A plot of 
unsurpassed magnitude and daring. It 
borders on the fantastie and almost un- 
believable, yet as the facts came from 
Lothar von Richthofen’s own lips, I was 
convinced he was telling me the truth. 
Later I checked with other former 
pilots of Jagdstaffel 11 and they all eol- 
laborated Lothar’s statements. 

Through unofficial circles I had 
heard of the three daring Allied pilots 
who made a remarkable attempt to kid- 
nap Baron Manfred von Richthofen. A 
vivid account of this was published in 
the October issue of PopuLaR AVIATION. 

“Intelligenee,” shortly after von 
Richthofen’s death, came into posses- 
sion of the amazing information that 
the pilots of Jagdstaffel 11—the squad- 
ron of which Richthofen was captain 
and leader after Boelcke’s accidental 
death—had carefuly planned a stagger- 


ar Aces and fighting airmen 


the mechanics after 


ing plot to kidnap their famous leader, 
Frankly, I didn’t put much credence in 
the information. We felt some cap- 
tured German pilots had taken our In- 
telligence Officers for a joy-hop. 


ON my first trip to Berlin, while our 
Army of Occupation was still on 
duty along the Rhine, I learned that 
Lothar von Richthofen, younger brother 
and succeeding commanding offieer of 
Jagdstaffel 11, was visiting his mother 
at the family home in Schweidnitz. I 
flew there without delay. In their large 
white home, Lothar and Frau von Richt- 
hofen greeted me pleasantly. 

After a few pleasantries, the grey- 





mY R. OGILVIE, in a visit to the 
4 brother of Baron Manfred 
Richthofen, is told of some amazing 
and weird facts concerning the 
attempted abduction of the Baron 
by his own men. 

Further, he is shown the private 
war museum of the Richthofens 
which is replete with ghastly seuve- 
nirs of the Baron’s prowess as an 
air fighter. 

Germany’s Ace of Aces assembled 
this museum of vanquished foes 
with as little concern as the average 
man would maintain a hunting 
trophy collection. 











haired German woman, wife of a Ger- 
man officer and mother of two blonde- 
haired sons whose combined victories 
totaled officially 120 planes—possibly 
150 men shot down in defeat—left the 
room. I studied Lothar, the brother of 
the greatest killer of the skies the 
world has ever known. 

He was attired in riding boots and 
breeches. His elk horn riding crop 
kept eonstantly tapping against his 
boot top—a habit that told me of his 
earlier war service in the Fourth Regi- 
ment of Dragoons, where he saw serv- 


by 
CARL B. OGILVIE 


Noted Expert on World War 
Tactics and History 


ice in a mounted outfit as had his illus- 
trious brother, Manfred. 

I couldn’t help but recall that Lothar 
had fought and won for himself a most 
remarkable and high position in the 
German War Department records and 
in the esteem of his countrymen. Un- 
like Manfred, who had been trained for 
military service and was a commis- 
sioned officer, Lothar had entered serv- 
jee, as a buck private—a Fahnenjunker, 
or one eligible for commission after 
satisfactorily completing student-offi- 
eer duties. He actually reached the 
Western Front before Manfred. Both, 
with their respective mounted troops, 
had taken part in the world-astonish- 
ing drive on Paris in 1914. 

When Lothar finally got into the Air 
Service he was assigned to Manfred’s 
own squadron and considerately given 
a war-torn ship of Manfred’s which the 
great Rittmeister had discarded. But 
in that battered red Albatross Manfred 
had won 10 of his 80 victories. Lothar 
attempted to equal his famous brother’s 
record. 

He was more reckless than Manfred. 
He fought with a flash of daring not in 
Manfred’s system. Manfred was cau- 
tious, scientific and sure of each ma- 
neuver before he dived at a foe. Chance 
was with Lothar more times than skill 
when he won victories. Manfred called 
him a “butcher,” because he displayed 
the killer instinet of attempting to wipe 
the sky clear of every enemy plane in 
sight. 

The war was not so far distant but 
what Lothar still lived in the glory of 
bygone martial days. His positive as- 
sertions of Germany’s air supremacy, 
his enthusiasm and almost personal 
conceit were overshadowed by his cor- 
diality and magnetic personality. He 
showed me a crumpled newspaper clip- 
ping and said proudly: 

“He was my twenty-second victory.” 

I took the clipping. It was a repro- 
duced photograph of the Boy Ace, Cap- 
tain Albert Ball, smiling with boyish 
pride at the silver casket which had 
been presented to him by the City of 
Manchester in honor of being England’s 
leading Ace. 


I SAID nothing about records which 
disputed that Lothar von Richthofen 
had actually shot down Ball whose offi- 
cial victories were listed as 48 German 
planes. Ball had been killed in the 
dog-fight in which Lethar took part. 
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Lothar von 


HORTLY after Richthofen 

was shot down by Capt. 
Brown, the Baron’s comrades-in- 
arms made a vow to recover 
Richthofen’s body from the Brit- 
ish lines, this being: inspired no 
doubt by a previous attempt of 
three Allied pilots to capture the 
Baron alive. 


Obviously, Lothar and the German Air 
Force believed the credit of downing 
England’s greatest Ace belonged to the 
brother of Germany’s greatest Ace. I 
let it go at that. 

Lothar himself had been shot down 
during that dog-fight with a bullet in 
his hip. He had landed weak from loss 
of blood and nearly unconscious. I 
wanted to ask him about the deep bul- 
let scar above his right eye. He re- 
ceived that on the fateful thirteenth 
day of March, 1918—ten months after 
his encounter with Ball’s squadron— 
when he was forced down nearly out of 
control behind the German lines to 
crash his face into the instrument 
board and for a time to despair of los- 
ing his teeth, eye, and nose. But I pre- 
ferred to talk of his many medals; the 
Iron Cross First Class and particularly 
the Pour le Merite, a medal both he and 
his brother had received from the 
Kaiser. 

With a remark that he had showed 
me one of his most treasured posses- 
sions, Lothar announced he would now 
show me the only room of its kind in 
the world. He led me to it. 

Lothar told me it was Manfred’s bed- 
room, It was a museum! Manfred had 
made it; made it with the newest in- 
strument of death to be employed by 
struggling armies—the airplane and the 
death-dealing synchronized machine 
gun. 

Everywhere, on ceiling and 
floor were gruesome trophies of war. 
Relics of bloody days when Manfred 
had dealt death on the wing to over a 
hundred Allied pilots. Trophies col- 
lected at the price of human blood. 
Strips of airplane fabric cluttered the 
walls; some bore large numerals; others 
the red, white and blue cocarde of the 
French and British Air Services. 

A helmet, Manfred’s, hung on one 
wall near a window. The two jagged 
bullet holes in the left ear flap told 
mutely of the first time the great 
bloody Ace had been shot down. The 
electric chandelier above my head was 
fashioned from a rotary motor taken 
from a French plane near Verdun. Be- 
fore me was a grim table constructed 
of shattered propeller blades. Its cen- 
ter piece was an aviator’s compass. 

The reading lamp beside the bed had 
been wrought from the metal hub of a 


walls, 


ichthofen 





Inscription from the monument marking Baron Manfred von Richthofen’s grave. 


Note the full 


name of von Richthofer. which has seldom been published. 


British airplane’s landing wheel. Above 
the door was a silent, gloomy Vickers 
machine gun—Manfred’s triumph over 
a gun that had sought to end his life. 


N the shelved side-table, against 
the wall, was what I had come to 
see—row after row of small silver cups. 
Manfred had ordered them himself. 
Each was a token of victory. Gifts on 





An informal snap-shot of Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen taken at a German airdrome and in 
front of an early machine belonging to the ace. 


the altar of War’s sacrifice they stood, 
mutely telling of the sacrifice of life 
and blood—life Manfred had snuffed 
out with Spandau lead. “Victory cups,” 
Manfred had called them, They were 
Dead Men’s Cups. 


Awed by the ghostly silence and con- 
tents of the chamber of death relics, I 
thought of Manfred von Richthofen, of 
Fonck, Bishop, and Mannock. Super- 
men! Each had shot down more than 
seventy planes. 

As if reading my mind, Lothar spoke: 

“He was victor over so many. Yet 
he lies victor with those he van- 
quished in the soil of France.” 


I reflected. “You have never brought 
him back.” 
“Someday,” said Lothar, then a 


strange light warmed in his eyes and 
he asked: “Did you ever hear of the 
plan my brother’s flying comrades had 
to bring his body back on April twen- 
ty-second, Nineteen ’eighteen—the day 
after he went down near the British 
lines ?” 

“No! Impossible!” I exclaimed in the 
same breath. 

Lothar smiled. “I know it will sound 
crazy to you, my friend, but at that 
time his pilots firmly believed it would 
be possible. At that time I was conva- 
lescing from my wounds, but I heard of 
it from the lips of the pilots of Jagd- 
staffel 11 when I was appointed their 
commanding officer to take my broth- 
er’s place.” 

I listened and this is the amazing 
story Lothar von Richthofen told me: 


* * * 


“e Y brother’s comrades of Jadg- 

staffel 11 were stunned when he 
did not return with them after the dog- 
fight with the British Camels. Fear 
and dread hung heavy in their hearts. 
They idolized Manfred although he was 
very strict. He was their ideal, a great 
national hero, a—well, if you will excuse 
a brother’s pride, their god. At first it 
was thought that he had developed en- 
gine trouble and been forced down, that 
he- might be making his way back to 
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his airdrome and hadn’t had an oppor- 
tunity to report. 

“Then came to Staffel 11’s headqutar- 
ers at Cappy the information from one 
of our front line observers. ‘Red tri- 
plane landed under control on hill near 
Corbie. Pilot not seen to leave plane.’ 

“Then it was known that Manfred 
had landed near the British lines. Hope 
was that he had been taken prisoner as 
it seemed impossible he would be dead 
for his plane landed under control. Our 
flying officers had flown tirelessly over 
the spot trying to locate Manfred’s 
plane. Their efforts were fruitless. 


“But that night it was learned 
through British official channels that 
Germany’s beloved hero was dead; his 
body lying in state in a tent hangar at 
Bertangles. 


‘There was only one answer to that: 
reasoned the officers of the Flying Cir- 
cus—-that my brother had been shot to 
death in his plane after landing. It was 
barbarous. 

“When the full force of the shock 
struck Jagdstaffel 11 there were, nat- 
urally, many utterances of vengeance. 
Our pilots, erroneously believed that 
their greatest inspiration and com- 
manding officer had been, instead of be- 
ing taken prisoner, murdered in cold 
blood on the ground. The officers were in 
a black mood, desperate, grief-stricken. 

“Many had a_ curious belief that 
Manfred was a _ super-man, one that 
could go on winning victories, yet 
never be shot down. It was a foolish 
if complimentary conviction. 

“Some few months before this event 
an attempt had been made by several 
Allied pilots to kidnap my brother. This 
incident was still strong in our offi- 
cers’ minds. They then hatched a plot 
to steal Manfred’s body away from the 
British. A gruesome task, I’ll admit. 

“I know it sounds ridiculous, but re- 
member, their minds were overwhelrned 
with grief and a wild desire to strike 
back at the enemy that had robbed 
them of their leader. Lieutenant Low- 
enhardt presented the reckless plan to 
Lieutenant Hartman, Jagdstaffel 11’s 
Adjutant. It was briefly as follows: 


“[_OWENHARDT requested permis- 
sion for himself and two other of- 
ficers to fly two-seater planes over to 
the British airdrome, land, recover the 
body of Manfred from the tent hangar, 
put it in one of the two-seaters and fly 
back to our airdrome. Then they could 
fittingly honor their dead leader; give 
him a dignified military funeral— 
which, of course, the British most kind- 
ly did.” 

“But,” I puzzled in astonishment, 
“how did they propose accomplishing 
stich a reckless and impossible thing?” 

“It was reckless and impossible, I'll 
admit,” said Lothar, “but this is how 
they planned to do it: 

“Orders would be flashed to our ar- 
tillery observers to be on the alert for 
the two-seater planes. The officers 


(Coneluded on page 127) 








Here is the Nieuport-Delage “Colonial” 











This Nieuport-Delage is interesting because of the unusual arrangement of the gunner’s position. 
He fires throtigh openings in the sides of the fuselage. 


HE latest plane from S. G. A. 

French factory, the new Nieuport- 
Delage 590, represents the latest effort 
of French constructors to produce a 
plane that can be employed equally well 
for military or commercial purposes. 

It combines a typical Nieuport re- 
finement of detail with a sturdiness and 
general strength of construction that 
often missing in French ma- 
chines of all types. 

The new Nieuport is called the 
“Colonial” in allusion to the fact that 
first ones to leave the factory are being 
put into the French government air- 
lines for colonial service in Africa, 
where multi-motored machines are al- 
most a necessity. It is a three-motor 
job, a high-wing cantilever monoplane 
with one motor at the front of the fuse- 
lage and the other two under the wing 
at the sides where the supporting 


is too 


struts for the landing gear rise to the 
under side of the wing. 

The construction of the Nieuport 
Colonial is entirely metallic, all cover- 
ings and the main structure being of 
the French L2R alloy, and the main 
assembly members of special steels. It 
can be demounted into a certain number 
of separate elements for ready trans- 
port and occupies a remarkably small 
space in this state. Wings, central 
plane, tail assembly, rear portion of the 
fuselage, motor mountings, landing 
gear and main fuselage all disassemble 
as separate parts. 

It is equipped with short-wave radio, 
and as a military plane can be readily 
fitted as a hospital plane or with two 
machine guns, a camera, 50 grenades 
and two bomb racks. As a commercial 
machine it belongs in the class of the 
large transport planes. 











The Record Breaking Potez 50-A2 








T HE latest plane from the Potez fac- 
tory, the Potez 50-A2, in the hands 
of pilot Gustave Lemoine, succeeded in 
cracking three world’s records in a 
single flight, and taking back from 
America to France, the record for 
covering 500 kilometers with 100 kilo- 
grams of load. This record was form- 


Preermen ee ee one — 


erly held by Lee Schoenhair, the Amer- 
ican speed merchant, who had accom- 
plished this feat with a Lockheed 
“Vega.” 

The plane, a two-seater observation 
machine, is equipped with a Gnome- 
Rhone K-14 motor developing 700 
horsepower. 





The Potez 60-A2 is # cleatecut 0. C. biplane which has beaten the time of the Lockheed “Vega”. 
Another biplane triumph. 
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The First Air Mail Flight 


by MRS. ADELAIDE OVINGTON 


An inside story of the first airmail trip, flown by Earle Ovington with a Bleriot XI monoplane during 
the Nassau Boulevard airmeet, Long Island. 


ESTIVE, indeed, was the setting 
for the first United States air- 


mail flight. A ten day inter- 
national aviation meet was in progress 
and the airdrome at Nassau Boule- 
vard, Long Island, was a riot of color. 
Alongside the hangars was a gaily 
colored tent in which were green tables 
and chairs, where refreshments Were 
being served to men in white flannels 
and women in hued sport clothes. 

Even the airplanes themselves lent 
color to the scene. The Wright biplane 
of George Beatty, with its pure white 
wings; Captain Tom Baldwin’s Red 
Devil; the giant gray “family bus” 
owned by the young English pilot Tom 
Sopwith and my husband’s cream col- 
ored Bleriot monoplane, “The Dragon- 
fly.” 

The aviation field itself was as 
smooth and green as a piece of velvet. 
The long row of hangars, with electric 
lights and roomy work-benches, bord- 
ered one side of the airdrome. The 
sheds were painted green and each one 
had a large white number on it so that 
every bird knew the minute it alighted 
in just which cage it belonged. Flags 
were flying from the hangars which 
gave a holiday air to the whole place. 

At the head of everything, and the 
moving spirit of it all, was Timothy L. 
Woodruff, Lieutenant-Governor of New 
York. Seldom a day went by that he 
and his beautiful young wife did not 
appear on the field. But his enthusiasm 
did not stop there, for it was through 
his generosity that this ideal airdrome 
was made possible. 

His big-heartedness went even furth- 
er, for he provided the aviators with a 


private club house in which to live. 
This little house, which we called “The 
Aviary,” was new and pretty and the 


Governor had fitted it out with every 
possible comfort—even to a maid and 
butler from his own establishment. 

Earle Ovington always did have an 
imagination. I had not been married to 
him long before I discovered that he 
was a dreamer. He loves to dream 
dreams, but he is also practical enough 
to put foundations under his dreams 
and make them come true. On the 
opening day of the meet, therefore, 
when Governor Woodruff was looking 
for someone to carry the first aerial 
mail, Ovie immediately became 
interested. 

“Tg this the first time it has ever 
been carried in America?” he asked 
eagerly, 

“The very first,” the Governor as- 
sured him. 

Then Ovie’s imagination began to 
work. He looked ahead many years 
and could see aerial mail routes estab- 
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This postcard carried on the first airmail trip is written in the code often used by Mr. Ovington 


and his wife. It is written in “Morse’’, 


horizontal lines are the “dots” 


lished all over the country. He knew 
when that time came he would like to 
remember that he had been the pioneer 
of them all—the very first postman to 
cut a pathway through the air. 

“T’ll take it,” he said briefly. 

No person can carry the mail unless 
sworn in and so, upon the authorization 
of Postmaster-General Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, Ovie was duly appointed “First 





Earle Ovington receiving the first bag of 
airmail from the Postmaster-General. 


United States Aeroplane Mail Carrier.” 
The regular form of oath was filled out 
and executed by the postal authorities 
and Earle Ovington. A_ photostatic 
copy has been placed in the Smithson- 
ian Institution at Washington, D. C., 
together with the actual engine used on 
this historic flight. 

The Postmaster-General came from 
Washington especially for this event, 
looking forward to actually flying with 
Ovie on one of the mail trips. This 


the vertical lines 
in this telegraphic code. Can you decipher it? 


being “dashes” while the short 
speaks well for the courage of the 
“General,” as he was affectionately 
called. He not only had the far-sight- 
edness to vision the wonderful future 
of the airmail but he had the courage 
to trust himself to those early contrap- 
tions of wood, wire and canvas. 

Unfortunately, Ovie’s ship was 4 sin- 
gle place plane with no room for any- 
one but the pilot. Determined to make 
the flight over the mail course, how- 
ever, the General flew with Captain 
Paul Beck one afternoon in a U. 8. 
Army Curtiss biplane and on this trip 
carried a portion of the day’s mail. This 
was the only time at the meet when the 
mail was carried by anyone but Earle 
Ovington. 

There were 640 letters and 1280 post- 
cards for the initial flight. These were 
cancelled with a special stamp “Aero- 
plane Station No. 1,” and the new cachet 
“Aerial Special Despatch” applied, and 
placed in a large canvas mailbag. 
These envelopes, today, bring $30.00 
without Ovie’s signature and $60.00 
with it and are so listed in the “air mail 
cover” catalogues. 


During the nine days that Ovie acted 
as flying postman, he ¢arried 43,217 
pieces of mail, comprising postcards 
and letters. It is interesting to note 
that out of this large number, there are 
probably not over three hundred which 
have come to light in the hands of col- 
lectors. We know this because practic- 
ally all of the “covers” are sent to Ovie 
for his signature as soon as the colle¢- 
tors receive them. For the benéfit of 
those who do not collect these interest- 
ing souvenirs, an envelope marking the 
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first flight of any new route is known 
as a ‘first-flown air mail cover.” 

Nassau Boulevard was surrounded by 
some of the wealthiest homes on Long 
Island and society, en masse, turned out 
the afternoon of September 23, 1911, to 
witness the first air mail flight. This 
was to be the leading feature of the 
International Aviation Meet’s opening 
day. 

The airdrome was transformed for 
this event. In one corner of the field, 
like a huge mushroom that had sprung 
up in the night, was a round, white 
tent labelled: 

U. S. MAIL 
AEROPLANE STATION NO. 1 
Twenty regulation letter boxes had 

been placed about the field marked 
“Aerial U. S. Mail” and two collections 
were to be made each afternoon by reg- 
ular postmen. Special postcards had 
been printed and the special cancella- 
tion stamp had been prepared by the 
United States Government. All was in 
readiness. 

More perfect weather could not have 
been ordered. The sky was deep blue, 
clear as crystal and with only a few 
light clouds. There was the tang of late 
September in the air, a hint of the 
coming fall. 

An interested crowd watched Ovie’s 
three French mechanics wheel out his 
racing Bleriot, “The Dragonfly.” This 
monoplane was a thing of beauty—the 
light fuselage, so trimly built for speed; 
the tightly-stretched wires; the pol- 
ished walnut propeller; the powerful, 
glittering engine; the slim white wings 
already poised for flight. 

Putting on his goggles and “crash” 
helmet—a leather casque lined with 
steel wool which he brought with him 
from Paris—Ovie climbed into the cock- 
pit of the plane. The big bag, filled to 
bursting with seventy-five pounds of 
mail, was handed up to him and he put 
it on his lap. There was no room for it 
anywhere else as this was a one-place 
plane and no provision had been made 
for carrying baggage. 

Alfred, his chief mechanic, gave the 
big propeller a spin and, after two or 
three revolutions of the polished blades, 
the engine started with a roar. Half a 
dozen men clung to the tail of the ma- 
chine, bracing themselves with all their 
strength to hold it back. At the proper 
moment, Ovie raised his hand as a sig- 
nal to let go and the plane raced 
across the field. Gaining speed at every 
instant, he was soon going over fifty 
miles an hour though still on the 
ground. A slight pull of the elevator 
and his monoplane sailed majestically 
into the air and rose rapidly. 

Up, up he went, climbing the long in- 
visible hill and steering in wide circles 
over the aviation field. It was not until 
he was fifteen hundred feet above the 
aerodrome that he straightened out his 
course for Mineola. 

We watched the monoplane disappear 
in the distance—history in the making! 

END. 


Photo of the Johnson Steam 
Plant 





The Johnson steam aviation power-plant 
mounted on a test stand. 
N THE December issue of Popu- 


LAR AVIATION, we ran a story con- 
cerning the Johnson steam airplane 
power plant, and here is the photo of 
the machine which was not available at 
the time that the article was published. 

It is claimed that the engine has 
shown an exceptionally good perform- 
ance in its ground tests, and it is likely 
that we will soon be able to describe 
the flight tests that are about to be 
made, It will be remembered that this 
plant is of the binary vapor type in 
which two different fluids are em- 
ployed, one of them being water while 
the second is a fluid with a lower boil- 
ing point. 





Port of Missing Men 


JACK ROSE. We are holding a bunch 


8 for you that have been for- 
ed 80 0 ften that they’re nearly 
out. The letter with the special 
ery stamp tarted out on its 


ls, August 7, 1932. Please send 


them 


j as soon as possible. 
WALLACE SANDERS. Fred Krug 
ild like to get in touch with you. 
He 1 your lette? published in ke F 


Fred Krug’s Address is 330 E. Wisi- 
J 


field Ave , Roselle Park, N ° 
GLENN W. BERK. Since your letter 
ppe ured in the Se pte mber issue, we 
i had a number of inquiries for 
iddre Thank you for the 
V. L. SMITH and HUGH ALLEN who 
*( the story on the blin Pp “Volun- 
teer” in the November issue, please 
end us your address. It is important. 
ESTHER JOHNSON. A letter ad- 


ssed to the Question and Answer 


Department was opened, and we found 


J } 
that a lette 


j : * 
r was enclosed by mistake. 


There was also a lock of blonde hair 
enclosed. Please come and claim the 
hair Vo, we can’t answer that ques- 


JAMES QUINCY SAWYER. We have 


had several inquiries for you, but as 
we neither know you nor your addr¢ 88, 
please tell us what to do next. 


SUTOR, the inventor of the Diesel en- 

{ published in the March 
There have been a number of inquiries 
for your address. Please send it to us. 

ADOLPH SSHI, SHIR, or SHIRR,-—we 
can’t make out the name—please send 
your address. A letter was received 
for you but no address was given. 


gine issue. 














Parachuter Discovers 
Cabbage Patch 
ERGEANT LIONEL EDWARDS, 


of the 94th Pursuit Squadron of 
the Army Air Corps, Selfridge Field, 


Michigan, recently discovered some- 
thing new under the sun. In a most 
unorthodox manner, he found a cab- 


bage patch. 

Acting as gunner for an Air Corps 
officer in a pursuit plane, Sergeant Ed- 
wards was admiring the shifting alter- 
nating farm lands and clouds, as the 
officer maneuvered his plane in a bar- 
rel roll. Suddenly, the gunner’s sensa- 
tions changed! He found himself hurt- 
ling down toward the ground far be- 
low. His safety belt had snapped when 
the pursuiter was upside down and 
rolling outward, the rapid movement 
of the ship had flung him into the fast- 
nesses of space. 

It seemed to the sergeant there was 
but one thing to do. He must catch 
the plane when it came around again! 
He reached out—but the ship, its pilot 
blissfully unaware of his gunner’s im- 
polite and hasty departure, was too far 
away. 

The sergeant bethought himself of 
his parachute. He yanked on the re- 
lease ring. Came a shock, and his 
body was almost snapped in two. Then 
the speed of his descent decreased, and 
in due time Sergeant Edwards made a 
happy landing in the middle of a hith- 
erto undiscovered—by aviators—cab 
bage patch. 

Imagine his embarassment! 





Here Are a Famous Pair 


ERE we have two notables of the 

automotive world, Glenn Curtiss at 
the left and Henry Ford who are ap- 
parently holding a postmortem or ante- 
mortem on an ancient Curtiss flying 
boat. We wonder what is passing 
through Ford’s mind as he smilingly 
views this 1912 acquisition to trans- 
portation ? 


Glenn Curtiss (left) and Henry Ford inspect 
an early Curtiss flying boat. 
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Columbia Pietures 


ROBABLY the newest career in the 
P word is that of air hostess. 

There were none four years ago; 
there are not many now—not more 
than fifty active followers of this most 
modern profession for women in the 
entire United States. And still, in 
spite of their small number, they have 
contributed greatly to popularizing 
commercial aviation. 

No one can have any timidity about 
traveling by air after witnessing a 
slender hostess going unconcernedly 
about her duties: Time and time again 
a “first-flighter,” enticed into trying 
air-travel through the need of journey- 
ing quickly, has entered a plane un- 
certain of the pleasure of voyaging by 
airplane. After seeing the air hostess 
he has flung worries aside exclaiming, 
“If you can be so self-possessed, I 
don’t see why I should worry.” 

The truth is, as has been revealed 
by the records of the many companies 
engaged in ecarrying passengers by 
plane, that there is no cause for anxiety 
or alarm. The air hostess has been 
instrumental in banishing distrust dur- 
ing the very first minutes of the trip 
and made it possible for her passengers 
to enjoy air-travel to its fullest. 

The air hostess at the present time 
helds the adventuresome spotlight. Her 
life and duties are se unusual, inter- 
esting and intriguing that they are to 
be dramatized in a motion picture. It 
is to be called “Air Hostess” and Co- 
lumbia Pietures is preparing to make 
the film on the airlines running 
from Kansas to the Western Coast. It 
will be a picture of commercial aviation 
in which the air hostess is the heroine. 

An air hostess is always a slender 
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The Duties of an AIR HOSTESS 


by LEO FREEDMAN 


An inside review of the daily life of an air hostess, soon to be released as a film feature by 
under the name of the Air Hostess. 





The co-pilet checking up on the pretty air hostess, or maybe he’s just checking up en the 
sandwiches. A scene from the Columbia film—“The AIR HOSTESS.” 


miss. With her overnight bag she must 
not weigh more than 125 pounds. She 
is selected for her poise and person- 
ality as much as any other single trait. 
She must be of the “calm and collected” 
disposition. No knowledge of flying is 
necessary although several air host- 
esses hold limited pilot licenses, It is 
discovered, very early in the probation- 
ary period, whether she takes naturally 
to air travel. They always do. Up 
to now there is no case on record 
where a girl was rejected for air host- 
ess service because of a _ tendency 
toward air-sickness. 

Although air hostesses are trained 
and prepared for emergencies, they 





The air hostess.on her “beat” attending to the ecomferts of her charges. 


rarely are called upon to make use 
of their knowledge. Air-sicknegs has 
been over-exaggerated. It is rarer 
than is supposed. Many of the host- 
esses have to think back months to 
remember a case of sickness. It ig not 
nearly as common now as it was in the 
early days of air travel. Thig is partly 
for the reason that the proportion of 


first flighters decreases daily, but 
mainly because of a changing type of 
passenger, 


In the beginning, people traveled by 
air because it was essential te travel 
in a hurry. The men were rushing 
to important business deals; the women 
were hastening to sick relatives, They 
were nervous and tense. Their anxiety, 
added to their nervousness in using a 
new means of transportation, indueed 
a mental and physieal mood that in- 
vited air sickness, 

Air hostesses were introduced into 
the serviee to eounteract this uneasi- 
ness. They have performed a great 
service. How ean you be nervous when 
an attractive and bright-eyed yeung 
lady.is indifferent te her means of 
transportation? 

And they are uneoneerned, They 
would rather ride in a plane than 
travel by subway. After all, flying can 
be no novelty te ene who has flown 
from the Newark Airport to Richmond 
twice daily, five times a week, for two 
years. And that is the shortest of the 
runs, Most of the hostesses have over 
100,000 miles in the air te their eredit. 


OT all lines have air hostesses, but 
the high flying ladies have accom- 
plished so much and are so appreciated 
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by air travelers that many lines are 
considering employing them. Don’t 
imagine they travel only for the ride. 
They have work to do—lots of it—but 
it is agreeable work because they like 
to fly and they enjoy seeing the world 
from the air. 

The hostess is waiting at the door of 
the plane when the passengers enter. 
It is her duty to see that all passengers 
are seated before the plane leaves the 
ground. As experienced air travelers 
know, passengers may walk about to 
their heart’s content while the ship is 
in the air, but they must be in their 
seats on the take-off and on landing. 

The air hostess gnides her passen- 
gers to their seats, diplomatically not 
informing them that they must be 
seated lest the restriction of their 
movements make them apprehensive. 
Her chief duty, almost her main duty, 
is to banish all hesitation and timidity. 
An order would increase their uneasi- 
ness. So she doesn’t inform them of 
the rule, but she does see that they 
are seated. 

This is often a difficult task to ac- 
complish in the very few minutes be- 
tween the entrance of the passengers 
and the take-off, but she does it. She 
is accustomed to difficult tasks. It is 
the gauge of her ability as an air 
hostess. 

After seating her passengers, the air 
hostess’s next duty is to pass out little 
envelopes containing cotton and chew- 
ing gum. In the early days of com- 
mercial flying it was the sure method 
of spotting the first flighter. The ex- 
perienced air traveler would place the 
cotton in his ears and the gum in his 
mouth while the tyro wanted to know 
the why and wherefore. Not any more. 


They all pretend to be experienced. 
Everyone chews gum in the air; it 

is one place where gum chewing is not 

plebian. 


Passing out the little packets, 
g I 





A veteran air hostess in real life who numbers 
her air-miles by the hundred-thousands. 





Pictures, 


Columbia 
portrays the heroine of the “AJR HOSTESS.” 


Miss Evalyn Knapp of 


the air hostess has the opportunity of 
speaking to the passengers and dis- 
cerning their tastes. If they wish to 
be alone, she sees that they are, often 
suggesting a seat where they can be 
more comfortable and undisturbed. 


IR hostesses are members of the 

crew but they are advised to be 
non-official in their attitude toward 
their passengers. The emphasis in 
their title is on the word “hostess” and 
not on “air”. They must be appealing 
and be able to see to it that their 
charges enjoy the trip. The duty of an 
air hostess is to make her passengers 
feel like guests rather than travelers. 

“Act as if you are entertaining 
guests in your own home,” Mrs. Du- 
mont, in charge of the hostesses on 
the Eastern Air Transport system, in- 
structs her staff. 

And that is their aim. If you wish 
to talk they will converse with you. 


If you want information about aviation, 
they are there to help you. If you 
desire to know the 


something about 
country over which you are voyaging, 
they are present to sing out, “On your 
right you can and “on your 
left you have—”. 

When the tea hour arrives they serve 
tea. If you are journeying during the 
morning, they serve bouillon. If you 
would like a cold bottle of soda they 
will bring it to you. Would you like 
to smoke? They will offer you cigar- 
ettes. Cigar smoking is not permitted. 
The heavy smoke may be offensive to 
some passengers. 

Smoking is restricted to one section 
of the plane, not through safety meas- 
ures, but because there are always 
passengers who find smoke objection- 
able. The hostess must employ tact to 
see that smoking goes on only in the 
smoking section and shift passengers 
to the group of smokers or the non- 
smokers. 

That their talents have not been 
wasted is proven by the steady flow of 
mail to the home office from passengers 
who wish to express their grateful ap- 

(Continued on page 124) 


” 
see—, 


No Longer Guesses Cloud 
Heights 


NE of the oldest sciences and one 

of the oldest theorems of that sci- 

ence comes to the aid of aviation in 
determining weather conditions. 

Now, there is no more guesswork as 


to the height of the clouds. A new 
ceiling finder, the theodolite, does the P 
trick. Se 
One light casts its beam into the air n 
at an angle. From an instrument 528 a 
feet away, the observer can “sight” on - 
the point where the beam hits the first nn 
clouds. He reads the angle by pointing d 


part of his instrument, and computes 

the angle at which this imaginary line 

intersects the beam of light. \ 
Knowing two angles and one side it 

is easy to determine the ceiling. 


Another method, is to free a small de 
sounding balloon and watch it until it di 
disappears in the clouds, accurately tv 
timing its ascent with a stop watch. ar 
Since standard balloons have a con- ar 
stant rate of ascent, the height is 
easily computed. ai 

—__—— —— gr 


Hydraulic Press f or Vought T 
Plant ~ 





MPROVED mass production equip- ~ 
ment is finding its way into the of 
larger airplane plants. We show by the te 
accompanying photo, an oil-hydraulic es 
press built for the Chance Vought Cor- 
poration by the Farrel-Birmingham ch 
Company. lit 

Presses of this type are employed by 
for pressing out sheet metal airplane cr 

rts between dies and under tremen- w] 

pressure, The press shown is cap- in 
able of exerting a pressure of 200 tons “nes 
or 400,000 pounds. 

Oil under high pressure acts on the fo 
end of a huge plunger, which in turn cr: 
forces the dies together over the metal th 
part being formed. The oil pump is ail 
mounted directly on the press and is an 
driven by an independent electric motor. 

a 
The 200 ton oil-hydraulic press for aircraft The 
manufacture. alr 
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Latest Anti-Aircraft Equipment 


Perfected anti-aircraft guns, 
searchlights and locaters, now 
menace the safety of military 
aircraft flying below 20,000 feet. 
The U. S. Coast Artillery have 
made wonderful progress in the 
development of ground batteries. 


y ITH every advance in the de- 
/ sign and performance of mili- 


tary airplanes come the counter 
developments made by the anti-aircraft 
division of the service so that these 
two arms of the service are in constant 


and intense competition with one 
another. 
During the World War, the anti- 


aircraft equipment was not to be 
greatly feared by the enemy planes. 
The equipment was crude and the per- 
centage of hits was liculously low. 
In spite of the slow speed of the World 
War planes, a hit was mostly a matter 
of luck on the part of the ground bat- 
tery rather than a matter of precise 
calculation 

But since that time, matters have 
changed very materially, although 
little has been written on this subject 
by the aviation press. The anti-air- 
craft guns have been vastly improved, 
while the methods adopted for locat- 
ing and sighting hostile aircraft have 
been advanced by fully 1,000 per cent. 

And this accuracy of fire holds both 
for day and night air attacks. Much 
credit is due to the Coast Artillery for 
the intensive development of the anti- 
aircraft equipment of the United States 
and the percentage of hits on flying 





by S. F. ASHCROFT 











targets has rapidly mounted under 
these improvements. 
First are the precise three-inch 


anti-aircraft guns which have been run- 
ning up a wonderful score in target 
practice, and with them are the 0.30 
inch and 0.5 inch caliber anti-aircraft 
machine guns which will make life ex- 
tremely hazardous for the pilots who 
venture over one of the ground bai- 
teries. 

The accompanying photographs show 
the anti-aircraft “locating” equipment 
of the Coast Artillery at Fort Tilden, 
Far Rockaway, Queens, N. Y. Here 
we have a battery of the tremendous 
800,000,000 candle-power searchlights 
which can be brought into service 
quickly for a night-raid, and last but 
not least, come the sound locators that 
are operated in conjunction with the 





These super-sensitive sound receptors can pick up and locate the faintest whine of marauding 


aircraft. 


When the sound is once located by the above instruments the searchlights and guns 


can then be trained on the marauding aircraft through the comparators. 



















At the left are the 
portable 800,000,000 
candle-power search- 
lights belonging to 
the Anti-aircraft divi- 
sion of the U. 8S. 
Coast Guard. These 
lights have a_ tre 
mendous penetration. 


Below, a comparator 
used for interlocking 
the sonic locaters and 
the search lights in 
picking up enemy 
aircraft. 





These 
units are an accurate check upon each 
other in locating enemy aircraft mak- 
ing a night raid. 

Thus, through the comparators, the 
searchlights can be trained quickly and 
accurately upon the enemy craft orig- 


searchlights and comparators. 


inally located by sound _ reception 
locaters that appear much like a group 
of radio loud speaker horns. While 
this idea is not strictly a new one, 
having been experimented with to some 
extent during the war, yet the appara- 
tus has been so highly perfected that 
the enemy planes are very quickly 
placed within the spot of light, making 
a fine target for the guns. 

It is said by those who should know 
the accuracy of this equipment, that a 
ship must keep well above 20,000 feet 
altitude to be out of the danger zone 
created by the ground batteries, and at 
20,000 feet, the aircraft loses much of 
its effectiveness and maneuverability. 
At 20,000 feet the best of modern 
bombers will be at a decided disad- 
vantage, 














Streamlining Soaring Gliders 











The Bens “Lufilimusine” with the wing set 
directly 


on the fuselage. 


LIDING and soaring efficiency, 

even more than with the power 
driven airplane, depends upon drastic 
reductions in the parasitic resistance 
of the exposed structural bodies. Every 
ounce of héad resistance that can be 
removed is a‘definite step toward im- 
proved performance when soaring. 

In the tw6 accompanying photo- 
gtaphs, we show the latest advances in 
streamlining made by the German glid- 
ér éGonstructors. In both cases, the de- 
signs are very clean cut and it is diffi- 
éult to imagine anything that will slip 
through the air more easily than these 
gliders. 

First is the glider owned by Wilhelm 
Bens, known as the “Luftlimusine”. 
The design of this soaring plane is dis- 
tinguished by a totally enclosed thin 


“Austria” is carried by an 


The wing of the 
extended pylon above the body. 


pointed body, with the wing being set 
directly on top of the body so that the 
wing conforms with the upper portion 
of the body. 

Second, is the “Austria” owned by 
Robert Kronfeld. Here the wing is ele- 
vated considerably above the body by a 


well streamlined pylon. This is an open 
cockpit type having a body with a de- 
cidedly ovoid form. Great care has been 


exercised in both cases, to merge the 
wing very gradually and neatly into 
the structural members so that the tur- 
bulence loss will be as low as possible. 

In view of the care taken with the 
adjustment of the body outlines, it 
seems queer that the instruments are 
projected into the air-stream in such a 
way that they must exert a very 
marked increase in the head resistance. 














What the Balloonist Must Carry 








WHEN a contesting balloonist leaves 
the earth, he carries more than 
the average spectator realizes. He takes 
along more than a basket, a jug of 
water, food, and the sand bags neces- 
sary for proper elevation. A famous 
balloon racer tells us that the following 
items are necessary: 

The net and basket. A load ring, 
canopy and curtains. An American 
flag. About 250 sand bags total but 
all of these bags do not go along with 
the balloon, for many are utilized in 
weighing down the balloon when it is 
inflated. 

Here is a brief list of essentials for 
such a trip. About 70 cells for the bat- 
teries; radio tubes, an instrument case, 
radio, thermos bottles, an essential 


pump for the pontoon, a map table, 
bed, several life-preservers in case of 
a water landing, two scoops, several 
rolls of friction tape, smoked glasses, 
a sand trough, waterproof cover, var- 
ious tools, a pocket compass, shotgun, 
stop watch, a first-aid kit, many pounds 
of drag-rope, shells for shotgun, nau- 
tical almanac, sextant, liquid compass, 
variometer, 400 feet of antenna wire, 
several parachutes, water cans, oxygen 
bottles, matches, pistol, sea anchor, 
quilt, heating pads, paper plates, 
shovel, salt, canned fruits and canned 
vegetables and various essential foods. 

Add to that much courage, expe- 
rience with the weight of the balloon 
proper, and you see the trip skyward 
is no light affair. 


A Caterpillar Club Initiate 


ECOND Lieutenant John C. Gordon, 

Air Corps, U. 8. Army, a student 
flyer at Randolph Field, Texas, now un- 
derstands the feelings of his more than 
four hundred and fifty fellow-members 
of the Caterpillar Club. 


This is a semi-official érganization 
of men and women who, at some time 
during their respective eventful flying 
careers, have been forced to “bail out” 
of their ship and float to earth with a 
parachute as their sustaining’ power. 

Lieutenant Gordon’s basi¢e training 
plane caught fire while its occupant was 
practising slow rolls about one mile 
north of Cibolo, Texas. He was flying 
a PT-12 (Primary Training) at the 
time. The flames blew back into his 
face and the lieutenant realized that he 
had no time to lose if he wanted to get 
out of his plane in the raw state. 

Even so, the ship had fallen about 
1,000 feet before he was able to clear 
the ship—his metal safety belt had 
hampered him to some extent, and the 
plane was falling rapidly. 

Recounting his experiences later, the 
officer spoke as follows: “My most try- 
ing moments were while the ship was 
diving, the fire was coming back at me, 
and my belt wouldn’t unhook. Then I 
figured it might be better to stay up as 
long as I could, so I pulled the ship out 
of her nose dive. I mean, it was real 
relief when the flames shifted away 
from me then—I was already feeling 
like a well done beefsteak. 

“I considered an attempt to land, but 
saw that the fire was around the gas 
tank, and there was a big chance of it 
exploding. My hands were severely 
burned, and I was doubtful of my abil- 
ity to handle the controls with them. 
My biggest thought, anyway, was the 
possibility of an explosion. 

“Finally, I jumped. I had no fear of 
that. My ’chute soon opened, and I 
was suspended in such position that I 
could watch the ship as it fell to earth, 
where it crashed and spouted up in an 
explosive mountain of flame. I fell 
slowly—everything seemed slow. Time 
seemed to have stopped, and that feel- 
ing remained until after I had been in 
the hospital for more than an hour.” 

The lieutenant landed in a bunch of 
Mesquite, and was painfully cut and 
scratched, in addition to the severe 
burns which he had already sustained. 





Pilots’ Wives Don’t Worry 


Bp eae wives of deep-sea fishermen 
who wait at the beaches for the re- 
turn of the fishing boats, the wives of 
today’s mail and passenger plane pilots 
are not concerned about their husbands 
as they fly back and forth over the 
airways. 

A check of field stations reveals that 
few pilots’ wives telephone plane dis- 
patchers for plane arrivals, although 
the company’s ground personnel is cons 
stantly in touch with all planes through 
the plane-to-ground radio. 
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Howl Department for Amateurs 


Now we have arrived at the point where it is proposed that the Howlers be organized into a national 


lightplane association for the better protection of their interests. 


Most of the leaders in the field are 


agreed upon the necessity of this step. 


ND now we have a new proposi- 
A tion to put before the members 
of the Howl Club, a plan under 
which all of us can be united in our 
efforts for gaining aeronautical liberty. 
In short, this refers to the formation 
of a national association of lightplane 
builders and amateur pilots, organized 
to protect the amateur against the 
many ills that now threaten his very 
existence. 

If you have followed this department 
for any length of time, you have read 
howls and protests from nearly every 
state in the Union against unjust treat- 
ment and at times they have quoted 
actual confiscation of property belong- 
ing to the amateur who dares to fly. 

Hundreds of homebuilt planes, repre- 
senting many thousands of dollars and 
thousands of hours of hard work, are 
now standing idle and deteriorating 
because of the czarlike attitude of the 
various governmental departments in 
this country. We can do nothing in- 
dividually to remedy this matte:—we 
can only offer an protest by 
uniting the amateurs under one strong 
organization and then make them listen 
to us. 

Unfortunately for aviation, Senator 
Bingham was not returned to the Sen- 
ate, and we had expected his support 
in advancing the cause of the amateur, 
just as he had always supported other 
meritorious movements in the aviation 
world. However, we can undoubtedly 
gain support from other senators if this 
matter is properly placed before them 
by a definite organization. 

Leslie Long, in the December issue 
of POPULAR AVIATION, suggested an ad- 
visory commission as the proper be- 
ginning for a lightplane organization, 
and we have in view several mgn that 
we consider perfectly competent for 
this post. We have not had an oppor- 
tunity to take up the matter with all 
of them personally, but we are defi- 
nitely certain of the following members 
of this commission and we are, of 
course, assuming that Mr. Long would 
be willing to be appointed although we 
have not yet asked him directly. 

Thus, we have Leslie Long, O. G. 
Corben, Lawrence J. Lesh, Howard C. 
Tubbs, and the Editorial Staff of 
POPULAR AVIATION immediately avail- 
able as a temporary advisory commit- 
tee for a national organization. There 
are ten others not yet interviewed on 
the subject which will bring the total 
number of men on the Advisory Com- 
mittee up to fifteen. 

And now comes the task of selecting 
sub-advisory committees in each state, 
a rather difficult task, I will confess. 
You fellows who are well acquainted 
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In France, these lightplanists are well organized and hold their annual 
contests and lightplane meets. 


with the amateurs in your home state, 
just drop us a line and make sugges- 
tions as to whom you believe will be 
good state representatives for this 
cause. 

When we get things all organized, so 
that we can get into a huddle, we’ll 
draw up that petition in jig-time and 
get down to some hard work. We can- 
not refrain from remarking at this 
time that the U. S. Government has 
recently erected a $250,000 monument to 
the Wright Brothers achievement, and 
the Wrights were amateurs just like 
the amateurs of today that the various 
governing bodies are putting out of 
business. Progress comes from ama- 
teur experimentation and promotion— 
not from the research laboratories. 

And now, having got this off of our 
chest, we will present a few more let- 
ters to your attention from the bunch 
who are grounded for no good reason 
at all. 

* * * 
Saget out of the pile of letters at 
hand, come the pertinent remarks 
by Frank Kramer, 2718 Mont Clare 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., who laments the II- 
linois Gag Law. Listen-in to this. 

Regarding your editorial in the De- 
cember issue concerning Amateur Fly- 
ing—a better one would be difficult to 
write. It is full of sensible and honest 
facts. It has started the old fire again 
that has smoldered since the new  II- 
linois Gag Law has gone into effect. 

I ama lightplane owner and amateur 
flyer. Having over fifty hours experi- 
ence with lightplanes, it really hurts to 
put the ship away for no good reason 
at all. 

I am ansall around sport enthusiast 
and consider flying second to none; but 
ajter investing a lot of money keeping 


your plane in shape, then to have some 
swivel-chair empty-head put over a gag 
law for big business, that is now being 
enforced throughout Illinois is beyond 
my understanding. 

They say you cannot fly identified 
ships, they’re dangerous. If this is so, 
why is it most of our accidents, and 
if I must say big accidents, are with 
licensed ships? 

Too bad Eddie Heath, the lightplane 
pioneer and our good old standby, is 
gone—perhaps he could teach these big 
business law-makers something about 
flying. They could stand a lesson, no 
doubt. 

I hope in the next editorial that you 
publish about amateur flying you will 
mention that most of our country’s 
best and ablest pilots came from small 
barnyard fields. But most of these air- 
ports have vanished in Illinois—gone 
by the law. But, that isn’t all, fellows, 
the big ones with big business are also 
going on the rocks. It isn’t all the de- 
pression, either. 

For the good of Aviation let’s hope 
something happens to keep some of us 
above water. 

Wish to say before closing, that I 
believe there are five hundred or more 
amateur flyers who used to pay the 
doctor ten dollars per examination foi 
permits, license, etc. Don’t you think 
this law hurts him a bit too? 

Well, let’s call it a day and let the 
big shots do the country’s flying. 

Frank Kramer. 
* * » 


R. J. P. BROWN, R. D. 2, Mon- 
1 toursville, Pa., has written his 
opinion, which has many good points 
to consider. His idea of having a 
lightplane design contest does not 
sound at all bad, although we have a 








beginning along this Jine in our rapidly 
growing “Dreamship” appendix. Here 
he goes. 

Having just read through the howl 
department of P. A., I am prompted to 
write my complaint and further to 
make a suggestion that might be the 
means of adjusting the difference of 
opinion between us and the Department 
of Commerce. 

I too, had plans and a burning de- 
sire to build an airplane of my own 
design which, constructed of the best 
material, would mean a saving of ap- 
proximately $125 over that of any 
licensed job. 

Speaking of this incident from an- 
other angle it just meant that the avi- 
ation industry lost $700 from myself 
alone, the blame of which rests entirely 
on the regulations of Pennsylvania. 

Basing my argument on the success 
of the “Pietenpol,” a Ford powered 
plane and several others, it is only logi- 
cal that such an airplane should be al- 
lowed to fly in any state. It reasons 
out too that any capable man should be 
allowed to build those same jobs from 
the drawings provided and be permitted 
to fly them. 

I do not, however, favor a policy of 
non-restriction. We must be broad- 
minded enough to realize the possible 
failures, some of which may be detri- 
mental to public interest in aviation. 
I consider the suggested rules and regu- 
lations as published in the P. A., in the 
recent past, regarding home-built jobs, 
ag practical and should be vigorously 
brought to attention by an organized 
body of men. I will gladly contribute 
my dollar toward such a cause. 

Now, that there are so many boys 
and young men who have their own 
ideas of an ideal plane, why not have 
a lightplane designing contest? With 
proper consideration on the part of the 
Department of Commerce a very edu. 
cational contest can be had by allow- 
tng this class of men build from the 
winning designs. 

As a few rules governing such a con- 
test, I would suggest that no age limit 
be had, although I would bar aircraft 
engineers and those in college training 
for same. The judges should be men in 
this branch of engineering who could 
at a glance determine, first of all, if 
the basic design is practical and does 
not offer any unreasonable structural 
difficulties. Then, lastly, the appear- 
ance and excellence of streamlining. 

Since we have, say five plans that 
were accepted by capable engineers, 
who of course were the judges; let the 
college professor and students get the 
experience of their vocation by stress- 
ing them and make any corrections for 
balance, etc., if necessary. 

A successful enterprise of such a 
kind could not help but be a potent 
factor in our national defense from the 
standpoint of equipment and personnel 
alike. I ascribe potential power to 
equipment because of factory competi- 
tion brought on by the lower prices of 

(Continued on page 123) 








The Caterpillar Truck in Aviation 











A caterpillar tractor at work around the hangars of the Government Air School, Rantoul, III. 


ODERN methods of handling 

heavy airplane parts are gradu- 

ally finding their way into the various 
airports. 

The tractor shown here is in opera- 

tion at the U. S. Army Air Corps Tech- 

nical School, Chanute Field, Rantoul, 


Ill., although they have recently been 
placed in a number of other govern 
ment fields. 

This “caterpillar” is equipped with 
a Willamette-Ersted goose-neck front 
boom derrick which, as shown, make 
it easy to handle heavy engines. 











Santos Dumont Tests His Box-Kite 








war back in the time of the Wright 
' Brothers, Santos Dumont carried 
on extensive experiments with air- 
planes in France. It is claimed that 
Dumont made the first flight in Europe. 

Here we see an early Dumont biplane 
or “box-kite” being given a test in an 
exceedingly cautious manner by draw- 
ing it along by a donkey while it is 
rss 
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Here is Santos Dumont’s box-kite being towed along the cableway by 2 donkey. 


suspended from a cableway. “Safety 
first” is his motto, but we wonder how 
any results were obtained at 2 m.p.h. 

As with most early European bi- 
planes, vertical partitions were placed 
between the wings which were known 
as “skid curtains.” Their boasted 
purpose was to avoid side slips and 
skids, but they proved very ineffective. 





Some testing 


Lab, what? 
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New Canadian Testing Lab 


An interesting and efficient aerodynamic laboratory and hydrodynamic mode] basin have 


installed at Ottawa, Canada. Let’s walk in and look around. 


Laboratories at Ottawa, Canada, 
have been in operation only a 
short time and are not yet fully equip- 
ped, urgent work has been undertaken 
and valuable results have been obtained. 


A\ tatorator the National Research 


Primarily installed for aeronautical 
work, the laboratories will also be 
useful for many investigations and 


tests of a non-aeronautical nature. 

Because of their nature and size, the 
aeronautical laboratories must be 
housed in separate buildings and hence 
are not located in the main laboratory 
building but adjacent to it in buildings 
formerly comprising a lumber mill, now 
known as the National Research Labor- 
atories Annex. The aeronautical labora- 
tories include three main units: 

(1) In the aerodynamic building is 
the wind tunnel, having an air stream 
9 feet in diameter with a maximum 
velocity of 160 miles per hour, gen- 
erated by a 13 foot diameter propeller 
driven by a 600 horse power motor. In 
the air stream, the aircraft, locomotive, 
automobile or other model is suspended 
from sensitive balances. From the 
readings of the balances, the desired 
information pertaining to the full scale 
machine, be it the performance of the 
airplane or the air resistance of the 
locomotive or car, may be predicted. 

In the case of smaller components, 
such as wheels, skis or struts, the actual 
part may be suspended in the air 
stream and tested under full scale con- 
ditions. The wind tunnel, designed by 


by E. G. WILSON 


At the right will be 
seen the 600 h. p. 


electric motor used 
for operating the 
wind tunnel. The 


motor swings a 13 
foot propeller. 


Below is the model 
towing basin for test- 
ing the hulls of sea- 
planes, flying boats 
and other watercraft. 
The towing bridge is 
seen standing part- 
way down the track. 


the staff, is declared to be one of the 
most efficient in existence and at the 
present time possesses the highest air 
speed of any in the British Empire. 
(2) A model testing basin 400’x9’x6’ 





Open end of thé wind tunnel, which as will be seen, is of the wood stave and hdéop type. 
windstream is nine feet in diameter. 


The 
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deep with a carriage capable of attain- 
ing speeds in excess of 40 feet per 
second, is housed in the hydrodynamic 
laboratory. This is the only basin for 
aeronautical work in Canada and is 
one of the highest speed basins now in 
operation in the British Empire. 

In this basin it is possible to test 
models of aircraft floats and hulls of 
normal scale to well over the take-off 
speed. In the basin the float or hull 
model is attached to a sensitive towing 
dynamometer carried by the carriage 
and is drawn through the water, the 
dynamometer recording speed, resist- 
ance, trim and draft while at the same 
time visual] or photographic observa- 
tions may be made of the wave forma- 
tion to determine the cleanness of 
running and general performance. 

The carriage runs on 80-lb. railroad 
rails, carried on H-beams which in turn 
rest on the cast-iron caps on concrete 
piers extending above the tank sides. 
As the speeds provided for in the de- 
sign are too high to permit of securing 
the necessary acceleration by traction 
between steel wheels and steel rails, 
the carriage is drawn along the tank 
by steel cables. 

The arrangement is somewhat similar 
to that of a traction. elevator, using 
steel cables passing around a driving 
sheave at one end and an idler sheave 
at the opposite end of the tank. The 
driving sheave is driven through a 
speed reducer and variable-speed gear 
by an induction motor. Automatic con- 
trol for the driving system will regulate 
the car’s speed during acceleration, 
constant-speed and retardation. 

(3) In the engine laboratory there is 
complete dynamometer equipment for 
testing aircraft engines of any type— 
air or water-cooled, tractor or pusher, 

(Concluded on page 138) 








The Giant Junkers D.2500—| y 




















GIANT airplane used on the 
A Berlin-London route has been 
completed in Germany. It has 
84 seats for passengers, 6 in the wing 


rooms in the wing leading edge and 2 
in the pulpit. The crew consists of 7 


men. The builder’s type aumber is 
“G-38,” while it bears the license 
D-2500. 


By raising the fuselage top above 
the normal position, it was possible to 
lift both wing cabins in the rear so 
that normal windows with clear vision 
over the top of the wing could be fit- 
ted. By raising the cabins in the wing, 
there is a kind of between-deck which 
is utilized as a luggage room. The 
great freight rooms in the wings and 
below the passenger rooms are thus 
retained and are further increased by 
the rooms in the between deck space. 

In front of the passenger cabins and 
just behind the chief mechanic’s cabin, 
in the centre section of the wing, there 
is a kitchen with a pantry close by the 
lavatory. A second lavatory is fitted 
at the rear end of the passenger rooms, 
behind the smoking room. 

A very considerable aerodynamic i1m- 
provement and perfection is had hy 
equipping it with adjustable wing flaps, 
according to Junkers patents. 

By the adjustable wing flaps, in 
unison with the higher engine output, 
there is attained, not only a more fav 
orable take-off and flying performance. 
but the landing qualities of the air 
craft are considerably improved. 

In addition to these improvements 
as to cellule and power plant, is als« 
the equipment that has been perfected 
by fitting an adjustable heating and 
ventilation installation for the pas 
senger cabins; walls and ceilings are 
provided with a tasteful, sound-proof 
fairing. The rear compartment is 
fitted as a smoking room 

The aircraft is equipped with 4 L 
88/650 engines of 2600 H. P. Further 
performance data are given below: 


.. i | eee .23 tons 
Weight empty.................. 16.4 tons 
Takeoff run until a height of 66 

feet has been reached............ 1890 ft 
Climb at sea level............0.0000000. 9.8 f.p.s 


Service ceiling....10,200 ft., Cina rating 
Ceiling with one L 88 engine stop- 
ey CRN CCIE. «0.0... ccciesccccsivs 4,100 ft. 


At the left we see 

Fags that the giant mono 
ee plane is equipped 
witk a biplane tail 
much like that of the 

* old Farman box-kite. 


Below is shown the 
intersection of the 
body and the wing. 
Note the tremendous 
leading edge and 
the pinned structural 
members. 









SPO  sissoscnsins : ; wewke SL £.P.8. 
RUIBIIE DIDI a sncecivcsivessecsesse 115 m.p.h. 
LONGING BICC. ...000.<cceceesscesesee 58 m.p.h, 
Landing distance required from a 


height of 66 ft. until stopped....1488 ft. 


The tail group is of more than usual 
interest for it is of the biplane type 
almost exactly the same as the biplane 
tails of the old 1910 Farmans fre 
quently referred to as “box-kites.” Once 


considered obsolete this old form of 


by 
RENE’ LEONHARDT 


Aeronautica] Engineer, 
Berlin, Germany 


tail with its vertical fins and rudders 
is coming back into style. 

The employment of the box-kite bi- 
plane tail is obviously to avoid the 
structural difficulties that would have 
been experienced with a monoplane tail 
of the necessary area. Triple vertical 
fins and rudders are necessary, to 
stabilize and turn the gigantic wings 
about. 

While nothing has been said in re- 
spect to the control system, it is quite 
apparent that the handling of such a 
large ship would be a tedious and labor- 
ious task with the usual type of manual 
controls, hence it is entirely likely that 
they are moved by a servo-motor or 
other form of power, and it is not 
unlikely that they are _ controlled 
automatically. 

An inspection of the landing gear 
will show that the duplex landing 
wheels are of the tandem type instead 
of being placed side-by-side as in the 
most common current practice. While 
this may present certain advantages, 
yet it did not prevent the ship from 
being mired in the mud on at least one 
occasion. For a plane of this size, the 
landing wheels are of rather small 
diameter as will be seen when com- 
pared with the mechanics in the picture 
below. 

There has been a considerable amount 
of discussion among _ aeronautical 


engineers of late. concerning the advis- 
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* 
The power-plants of the D. 2500 are built into the wing where they can be serviced in flight 


from points within the wing. 


Note the windows in the leading edge. 
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HIS huge landplane, for service 

between Berlin and London, is 
to landnlanes what the DOX and the 
Sikorsky are. to flying boats and 
amphibians. Junkers, who special- 
izes in giant craft, has surpassed 
himself in the construction of the 
D. 2500. 











ability of inserting the power plants 
within the nose of the ship as in this 
plane, but from the performance it 
would seem that this does not seriously 
affect the flying ability of the D.2500, 
at least to a serious extent. 

From this example, and one or two 
others, it seems that Europe and Amer- 
ica are working toward opposite ex- 
tremes in respect to the number of 
engines employed. Here we have four 
power plants in the D. 2500, while in 
America the trend is to reduce the 
number of engines as in the latest Boe- 
ing transport which is a_ bi-motor 
instead of a tri-motored affair. It is a 
question as to which practice is the 
safest or best in the long run. 

t will be noted that there is a semi- 
retreating type of leading edge em- 
ployed, that is, the leading edge is 
square with the fuselage for a distance 
corresponding to the center-section, and 
then from this point outwardly, the 
leading edge retreats at a very marked 
angle toward the tips. While this un- 
doubtedly presents certain aerodynamic 
advantages in regard to stability, yet 
it must complicate the structure to an 
unwarranted degree. 

When we look at the interior of the 
wing and its structural members we 
are immediately reminded of the mas- 
sive and complex trussing of a bridge 


At the right is the 
D. 2500 in flight, 
where the trailing . 
edge flaps can be oh: 
clearly shown in cone ~~" 
trast to the 

at the 


or steel building. The employment of 
built-up compression and tension mem- 
bers together with this type of panel 
point connection is typically that of the 
bridge engineer. The members, of 
course, are special light alloys in place 
of the steel members employed in build- 
ings and bridges, but the distribution 





The body before the center wing section is assembled. Note the great comparative thickness of 


the wing section as compared with the size of the mechanics. 


Note the tremendous opening 


left for the wing sper. 








of the members to receive the stresses 
is exactly the same. 

As in former all-metal Junkers ships, 
the sides of the body with the exception 
of the nose are of the typical corru- 
gated sheet metal. It is said that this 
construction originated with Junkers 
although a similar practice broke out 
with one or two other builders shortly 
after the war. 

Making another comparison between 
European and American practice, it 
would seem that the present tendency 
of the European constructors is t 
maintain a cruising speed of about 115 
m. p. h. and to accomodate a larger 
number of passengers, while in Amer- 
ica, the tendency seems to be smaller 
ships and higher speeds as indicated by 
the new Boeing ships which are said 
to have a top speed of 175 m. p. h. with 
a cruising speed of 155 m. p. h. 

Just where this part of the contro- 
versy will end, it is difficult to say, but 
it would seem that the cruising speeds 
are largely regulated by the length of 
the route over which the ships are to 
be operated, and in America, of course, 
the trips are so much longer that they 
call for higher scheduled speeds than 
in Europe. 

The nose of the ship presents many 
interesting points. For example, there 
are good sized landing lights which are 
certainly to be commended. And then, 
just below the front end of the fuselage 
is the ring-like directional antenna 
used for locating the ship by means of 
radio beams. It is to be assumed that 
the parrot shown sitting in this circle 
is placed there in a spirit of playful- 
ness rather than with a sense of utility. 

Returning to the subject of the 
power plants, we see that there is a 
vast difference between the D. 2500 and 
the current American practice in cool- 
ing. The engines of the D. 2500 are of 
the water-cooled type while on Amer- 
ican ships, with few exceptions, the air- 
cooled variety predominate. And there- 
by rises another source of argument. 
Of course, with wing-nose mounted 
engines, the large diameter of the 
engine would occupy such a great per- 
centage of the leading edge as to make 
them impracticable. 
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Richter’s Fool-Proof Powered Glider 














The Richter Gull Wing powered glider is a peculiar arrangement but is very stable. 


first glider with the connections and other ap- 


ANS RICHTER, the 


pilot to soar across the English  paratus in the nacelle. 
channel and a German glider pilot of 
many other attainments, has recently 


constructed a powered glider of novel 
design which he intends to sell for 
2,000 marks. 

It is said to be automatically stable 
due to the peculiar arrangement of the 
wings, which are evidently modeled 
after the wings of the 
power plant consists of a 23 h. p. four- 
cylinder engine mounted at the rear of 
the wings in pusher fashion. 

As will be seen, the nacelle, engine, 
tank and the controls are all mounted aD 
in one unit so that the wings can be ei 


DM P < This is the nacelle and power plant of 
entirely removed without interfering Richter glider. 


seagull. The 





Parachuting from a Ground Trainer 











HEY are doing all sorts of stunts Babb’s parachute opened accidentally 

with ground trainers now, looping, and he was pulled out of the trainer as 
rolls ’n everything, but it remained for hown, causing a fall in which he was 
one Louis “Speedy” Babbs to make an _ seriously injured. Better a leap from 
involuntary parachute leap from an _ 20,000 feet than to be yanked out of a 
Eyerly trainer. And the photographer _ trainer in a propeller breeze insufficient 
caught him_right in the act. support the chute. 





vengeance. A ten foot jump that is filled with hezards. 


This is parachuting with ea 





Amateur Forced to Land 
Plane 


‘¢¢ OME ON, Torner, take a hop with 
me this morning,” sang out Ser- 
geant Orla S. Hofer. 

“Thanks, Sarg, but you know I never 
cared much for those things’, My job 
is pushin’ a pen.” 

“Yeah—I know—But you'll rust an’ 
fall to pieces in there. The ship’s wait- 
in’, and it’s a perfect day for flying. 
Say, what dy’e think I done, so’s you 
could go for a ride with me, huh?” 

“T haven’t the least idea.” 

“Well, son, It was a-plenty! J’d be 
courtmartialed if I told, so to save my 
skin, you gotta come.” 

“Well—”, reluctantly, “for a friend 
who’ll lie for me, I'll do most anything 
—once!” Torner climbed into the pit 
and his friend helped adjust his har- 
ness. 

“You don’t look so keen yourself, this 
morning, Sarg. Are you feeling O. K. 
for flying?” 

“Sure! Only it’s kinda funny—but 
never mind. Let’s go!” And the deter- 
mined Sergeant climbed up, affixed his 
apparatus, and in a few minutes they 
were high over San Diego. 

Corporal Torner looked over. The 
3ay, Coronado and the City were 
clearly outlined. Further inland, moun- 
tains, orange and lemon groves and 
valleys were abloom with springtime 
beauty. 

Queer, though, they began acting 
very strange. The whole earth was 
gyrating in a very unladylike manner, 
and rushing upward for a smack alto- 
gether too fast to suit Torner. 

This being Torner’s second trip in 
the air, but possessing keen intuition, 
he knew there was something wrong. 

Let Torner tell us. 

“I thought for a moment the Ser- 
geant had fallen out for I couldn’t see 
him at all. I stood up in the rear pit 
and looked for him. He was slumped 
over in his seat and his body jammed 
the controls. 

“The first thing I thought of, I did. 
My hand found the rip cord of my 
chute. Opening instantly, the chute 
puffed out and pinned me there. Realiz- 
ing then there was no help from it, I 
reached over grabbed the Sergeant and 
pulled him up. This released the con- 
trols. I saw he was ‘out.’ 

“T sat down and grabbed the stick in 
my cockpit and began to push and pull 
it. I didn’t know a darned thing to do, 
but was trying my best to do it! About 
500 feet from the ground the spinning 
stopped. We rushed upward, and I felt 
thankful, but still badly frightened. 

“Now that I was up, how in the devil 
was I to get back down? 

“As I said, I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what to do but tried to keep the stick 
where it was, and the ship on an even 
keel. We flew over the business sec- 
tion of San Diego. I could see the Navy 
landing Field at North Island and 
figured that was as good a place as 
any to crash! 

(Concluded on page 126) 
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How to Start an Aero Club 


by T-2003 
PART I 


The way of the average aero club is not one of peace nor security, and there are many pitfalls by the 


wayside. 


‘6 EY!” writes one lad 
who had devoured 
the November issue 

of POPULAR AVIATION and 
who had also read the arti- 
‘le on making your aero 
clubs attractive, written by 
good ol’ T-2003, “My prob- 
lem isn’t how to get speak- 
ers for my club, but how to 
organize a club in the first 
place. Now you tell me 
that, if you can.” 

In the light of my experi- 
ence in aviation I will say 
this: The well operated 
flying club offers the best 
medium whereby the most 
flying hours per dollar may 
be obtained as well as the 
most fun per hour. 

Notice that I specify the 
“well operated club’—the other kind is 
nothing but grief. For the next few 
few columns I am going to be a cynic 
and a pessimist. If you are interested 
in an aero club but don’t want to read 
the -following paragraphs, then my 
advice is don’t organize the club. Get- 
ting a club together is a lot harder than 
suffering through the next few para- 
graphs. 

Here are some facts, sad but true, 
which should be called to everybody’s 
attention before any mention is made 
of how to form an aero club. 

1. Wherever there are money mat- 
ters involved, you “ill be apt to find 
crooks—to call them by their right 
names—ready to get their hands on 
the club funds. 

2. You can’t 


expect to learn to fly 


for 10c weekly dues, yet the idle 
penniless lad is the one who is 
trongest for the organization of an 
aero club 

38. Aviation, like the circus, seems 
to have attracted a bunch of loud- 
mouths who would sooner talk than 
work, and no club founded by those 


big-talk-no-work boys will pan out. 

4. The charter members might be 
the most earnest lads alive, but what 
a temptation it is to take in the wrong 
crowd, the good fellows, the affable 
lazy well-liked tramps. 

5. If you own an airplane and are 
content to rent it out at no profit, but 
no loss, considering hangar rental, de- 
preciation, maintenance, running ex- 
penses, etc., what would you charge? 
That’s just the amount that the club 
will have to pay to fly its own plane. 


Y THIS time you are ready to say, 
“I know all that, I figured every- 
thing out. We have a good bunch of 


Working members are the life-blood of any aero club. 
other kind, even though they are pleasant 





boys here, how can we help but 
succeed?” Well, I have seen or heard 
of many aero clubs starting up with 
a fine flourish of words. Some panned 
out,—many are still going along. 
Others blew up, and I could have told 
them that they would blam but why 
butt in? 

Others that I were sure would succeed 
went on the rocks. They had every- 
thing planned well, were a pretty good 
crowd, knew what it was all about— 
yet let me describe what happened to 





"TY. HERE is no Royal easy road 
to success with any aero club. 
It calls for hard work, intelligent 
supervision and a considerable sum 
of money—in hand, not promised. 
First of all, the club must protect 
itself by against 
for damages by the public and even 
from the Second, a good 
club manager must be selected. 


insurance claims 


members. 











almost a score of clubs that I know 
about. 

1. The first crash, costing $190 for 
repairs, came while the club was ill 
prepared to pay for it. Two weeks 
later, the popular club President was 
killed. Everybody lost heart. 

2. The club Treasurer, a business 
man previously thought honest and 
reliable, committed suicide after a 
business failure, and no one could find 
a trace of the $1,875 club fund just 
when they were ready to buy a ship. 

8. Charter members, after organiz- 
ing the club and being almost given a 
slightly used $4500 ship for $850 at an 
auction, raised initiation fees for new- 


Beware of the 
chummy chaps. 7. 


T-2003, an army officer of long experience with aero clubs, gives his advice. 


comers to $200. No new 
members came in however, 
and the club died of dry 
rot. 

4. The town’s three 
major industries shut down 
in 1930, just when prac- 
tically all members were 
worried about their jobs, 
and then someone stole the 
ship and wrecked it. 

5. Fire burned down the 
hangar-clubhouse and 
burned up most of the 


plane. 
6. Out of about 34 mem- 
bers, only a dozen were 


serious workers. The oth- 
ers worked only when the 
weather was O. K. 
Too many girls in the 
club, nice girls too, thought 
it would be “too cute for anything if 
we all could learn to fly.” Said a dis- 
gusted male ex-member later on, “It 
turned out to be a social club.” His 
earnest sister added, “I don’t want to 
be catty but tell him, Tony, about only 
three of the girls ever coming down to 
sew the wing fabric and they darn 
near ruined my sewing machine.” 

8. Three or four members were 
fairly good pilots with transport 
licenses and they, of course, hogged 
the club plane on pretext of test flights, 
or just flew cross-country with some 
student before the student knew what 
it was all about. They didn’t stick to 
it and really instruct the other mem- 
bers so everyone got sore about it, Exit 
club. 

9. Made the dues too painless, al- 
though everybody could afford more, 
and they were two years getting money 
for their plane. Meantime, enthusiasm 
waned and a hard Minnesota winter 
with little flying caused the loss of 
many members. 

10. Instructor soloed students - too 
soon because everyone resented ade- 
quate instruction. (You guessed it— 
too many crack-ups.) 

11. Two instructors. One was good 
but few liked him. The other was a 
fine feller but a terrible instructor. The 
dour members took to the sarcastic egg 
who really could instruct, while the 
regular guys and the girls took to the 
fine feller. 

“There must be something wrong,” 
explained one easy-going member to 
me when the club was getting rocky, 
“Seems like only the dumb ones are 
passing the Department of Commerce 
tests. That sour egg with the nasty 








tongue must have a drag with the 
inspectors—they pass all his students.” 
(Oh, yeah?) 

12. The entire club membership, 
saw three members in the club plane 
erash and burn up. 

18. The club was organized by a 
group of hardworking lads who did 
such good work (they built their ship 
in one month after organizing) that it 
attracted the attention of several 
wealthy townspeople who donated a 
clubhouse, a hangar and another 
airplane. 

Such prosperity, in turn, attracted a 
bunch of grafters and drones. The 
club wore out the two ships, then in- 
stead of building or raising money for 
new ones, the new club members looked 
to their benefactors for more aid which 
was wisely refused. 

14. Out of 22 members, 6 had their 
private license in two months and 2 
others their L. C. license in 6 months. 
A good record. The licensed members 
then “got disgusted with aviation” be- 
cause they couldn’t get pilot’s jobs with 
airlines, and discouraged prospective 
new members by their down-in-the- 
mouth grumbling. 

15. Had a fine and experienced in- 
structor who was available late after- 
noons and all Saturdays and Sundays 
for $2.50 an hour. Then a member got 
his L. C. license and the club used him 
for instructor at lower rates. Result— 
poorly trained students who were 
always crashing. 

16. The organizer was not a good 
executive and became jealous of the 
next president who succeeded him. The 
latter was clearly the better man and 
was getting the club on a business 
basis. The club was two years old, 
had a nice little ship and was getting 
along fine. 

Qn the third election, the club’s 
founder ran again for president, got 
sore at losing the election, bucked the 
whole outfit and got a big following of 
lamebrains. The wise ones withdrew 
from the club when it came under the 
control of the founder again and by 
this time everybody was bucking every- 
body else. This club just blew up. 

17. The club was underway for 6 
months and owned a $2200 equity in 
a $8500 ship, the manufacturer or 
finance company holding the balance on 
notes. The motor cut out on a take- 
off, the instructor grabbed controls and 
brought ship down in the only available 
space—a road: It wrecked two parked 
autos the owners of which successfully 
sued the club. 

Fortunately, the club was incorpor- 
ated and the individual members could 
not be touched. 

The ship was insured against dam- 
age to itself but the legal fees and the 
judgment for the two suitors ate up 
almost all of the $1700, which the 
insurance company allowed the club. 
Fortunately this club revived itself and 
is now going ahead strong. 


(Continued on page 128) 


Armed Guard Protects 
Pigeons 





9. Army 0 ote 
Here is the hawk that nearly cleaned out the 
Signal Corps pigeon loft. 


AFTER marauding hawks, owls and 
other birds of prey had made sev- 
eral vicious attacks upon valuable hom- 
ing pigeons at the Army Signal School 
lofts at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
it was recently found necessary to post 
a soldier-guard armed with loaded shot- 
gun near the lofts to forestall further 
losses 

“Pride of Monmouth,” a prize-win- 
ning pigeon, was attacked recently by 
a huge hawk which actually followed 
the bird into the loft’s entry trap. The 
hawk seized the bird, jerking its head 
from its body and stripping the flesh 
from its back in an instant. 

\ Signal Corps pigeon man was in 
the loft at the time and he, too, was 
attacked by the invader and suffered 
deep cuts and lacerations about his 
face, hands and arms. He stunned the 
hawk with a blow of a stick and, still 
alive but securely confined, the bird is 
on view at the Army post. “Pride of 
Monmouth,” at the time of its death, 
was being used in important experi- 
mental flights along the meridian. 

Still more recently, an owl seized and 
killed “Evening Star’, a night flying 


bird which was approaching the loft. 
The unwise owl flew into a nearby tree 
and was shot by a member of the pig- 
eon detachment. 

The only two World War messenger 
bird survivors, “Molly Pitcher’ and 


“Spike”, with “Florence Nightingale”, 
heroine of a flight from Lookout Moun- 
tain last spring, were in the loft at the 
time of the hawk’s invasion, and would 
possibly have been killed had not the 
soldier been with them. 

Pigeons will undoubtedly see more 
service in aviation as guides for lost 
planes and for other purposes, and 
when this comes to pass, more effective 
means of protection against hawks 
must be devised. At the same time, 
the menace of owls must be eliminated 
if the pigeon pilot is to be secure. 


Insurance Companies Alter 
Their Attitude 


HE old bugaboo of “How does fiy- 

ing affect my life insurance?” has 
been removed by insurance companies 
as a result of the operating record 
made by companies fiying licensed 
planes with licensed pilots in regu- 
larly scheduled operations. 

Several years ago, most life insur 
ance companies would not pay the face 
value of a policy if death occurred in 
an airplane accident. Today, the ma 
jority of companies make no prohibi- 
tion against air travel, either in poli- 
cies already in effect or which are now 
being written. 

Twenty-four out of twenty-five com- 
panies questioned stated their policies 
covered passengers traveling on a reg- 
ular transport air line. In addition to 
paying the full face of the premium in 
the event of an airplane accident, ap- 
proximately half of the companies, an- 
swering the questionnaire said they 
would, in addition, pay the double in- 
demnity provision. 

One company wrote: “Of the mil- 
lions of policies in force issued by this 
company, less than 1,000 contain an 
aviation rider. None of these 1,000 
riders are concerned with passengers 
traveling in regular scheduled trans- 
port operations.” 

Another evidence of the changed 
attitude is the sale of travelers’. acci- 
dent insurance, as rail and steamer 
accident policies are sold. 

Group insurance is also being writ- 
ten on air line employees, at a rate 
substantially that prevailing in other 
occupations, with no limit fixed on the 
amount of travel by air on the part of 
these company employees. 


Dainty Little Air Balloons 


ERE we see an installation of air 

balloon tires as mounted on the 
Ford trimotors operated by the Amer- 
ican Airways. There is a maximum of 
tire with a minimum of wheel which 
should be a decidedly effective combina- 
tion for absorbing shocks. 








This job is nearly all tire with very little wheel. 
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A Novel Plane Makes Debut 


by FLETCHER PRATT 


Paris Correspondent of POPULAR AVIATION 


This novel variable wing area plane has a very extended speed range and is of great interest to those 


who have endeavored to combine a high top speed and a low landing speed. 


In many respects it 


resembles the ship proposed by J. B. R. in the January issue of P. A. 


T= splendid results of the Gerin 
variable wing surface models, 
when tested by the French Air 
Ministry recently, together with the 
fact that the first full-size Gerin plane 
now under construction will take to the 
skies next spring, seem to indicate that 
aviation will soon be familiar with a 
type of machine as startlingly original 
as the autogiro when it was first 
launched some years ago. 

The principle of the Gerin Variable 
Wing is old but the practical working 
out is entirely original and as the 
French Air Ministry tests reveal— 
practical. In a nutshell, it consists of 
an airplane whose wing surface is var- 
ied automatically. 

With the small wing surface, resis- 
tance is practically nil and enormous 
speeds can be attained without any in- 
crease in lifting power. When the 
wings are extended to their full size, 
the Gerin machine can take off in 
safety at low speed and can land at a 
dead-slow speed that nothing but an 
autogiro can approach. 

The designed high speed of the ma- 
chine now under construction is 204 
miles per hour and this machine, which 
nothing but the fastest racers can ap- 
proach, will have a landing speed of 
less than 40 miles an hour. Tests of 
the French Air Ministry show these 
performances to be perfectly attainable 
with the 120 h. p. Salmson that will 
be mounted in the ship. 

The essential part of the Gerin ma- 
chine is the wing. This wing is sup- 
ported on a pair of streamlined longer- 
ons and internally carries a heavy 
chain which supports fins perpendicular 
to the length of the wing. They are 
made of metal and interconnected, but 
not rigidly. 

These fins support the surface for 
the wing at its fullest extension, in 








Three-quarters view showing the inverted 


sesqui-plane arrangement of the wings, a design 


now becoming popular. 


which state they are covered with a 
doped fabric. Fabric and fins, in fact 
the whole extensible portion of the 
wing, are rolled on a drum in a com- 
partment in the fuselage. 

The fixed portion of the wing con- 
sists of a number of streamlined cais- 
sons covered with duralumin and 
threaded on the longerons. When the 
wing is spread to its full extent, the 
additional portion is simply run along 
the chain. 

These additional surfaces when un- 


rolled comprise about two-thirds of 
the total supporting surface of the 
wing. In the machine now under con- 


struction, the fixed portion of the up- 
per wing is 14 inches deep; the whole 
wing, with the sliding surfaces added, 
42 inches. 

The lower wing has a fixed portion 
of the same depth, with considerably 
greater added surface; the whole depth 
of the lower wing being 72 inches. 

The unrolling of these surfaces is 





; 


Front elevation of the Gerin plane showing its clean cut lines and the semi-Warren wing bracing. 


entirely automatic. In addition to the 
air-speed indicator the machine is pro- 
vided with a “critical speed” indicator. 
The take-off is made with both wings 
unrolled to their full extent to give the 
full supporting surface at low speed. 

As the airplane picks up speed, the 
air-speed needle crosses the critical- 
speed line, whereupon an electrical con- 
nection is closed, a white-light on the 
pilot board is illuminated and the 
extra-surface of the lower wing is roll- 
ed into the fuselage drum automati- 
cally. With only the upper wing un- 
rolled, the plane makes greater speed, 
and as it continues to gain in velocity, 
the critical-speed lamp lights again and 
the extra surface of the upper wing 
rolls up automatically just like the 
lower wing. 

When the airplane is about to land, 
or in case of a stoppage of the motor 
for any reason at all, the needle of the 
air-speed indicator drops. As it crosses 
the line at which the reduced wing 
surface is no longer sufficient to sus- 
tain the machine in flight, a red light 
is illuminated on the board and the 
extra surface of the upper wing un- 
rolls automatically. If the speed con- 
tinues to drop the lower wing also 
unrolls in the same manner. 

Tests show that the upper wing will 
unroll to its full extent in flight in 15 
to 20 seconds and that the lower wing, 
because of its greater length and 
weight, in 20 to 25 seconds. The re- 
verse process is accomplished in some- 
what less time than this in each ease. 
Heavy air pressures do not affect the 


(Concluded on page 125) 














Teletypewriter Transmission is a Success 








TEsts conducted by the Aeronautics 
branch, Department of Commerce, 
prove that transmission of weather 
maps over the teletypewriter circuits 
of the Federal airways system is prac- 
ticable in every way. 

Maps were transmitted in this way 
with complete success over an experi- 
mental circuit which included five air- 
ports and the Washington office of the 
airways division. This service was 
maintained for five months and maps 
were sent three times each day. In 
practice, when this system is put in 
service operation, transmission can be 
speeded up and maps sent probably 
eight times a day at three-hour 
intervals. 

At present, the information shown 
on the maps is sent on the tapes of the 
teletype system and pasted up in the 
radio, pilots’ rooms or operations offices 


Aeronautical : Oddities 


of the airports. Federal aeronautics 
officials felt that it would be a distinct 
forward step if this information could 
be shown on an actual map in graphic 
form. The successful experiments em- 
body the working out of this idea. 

The new type maps, which are 
printed by automatic telegraph type- 
writers on sheets of paper rather than 
on the tape which now is in use, show 
barometric pressures and areas of low 
and high pressure, as do the general 
maps issued by the Weather Bureau, 
but with the added advantage of giv- 
ing information an hour or less old. 
In addition they give the weather con- 
ditions at airports where data are col- 
lected, showing ceiling, general condi- 
tions—whether it is clear, cloudy, over- 
east or if rain, thunderstorms or snow 
are present—visibility, temperature, 
wind direction and wind velocity. 
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Testing Strength by Bubbles 


wourp you stake your life on the 
strength of a bubble? No, of course 
not, but that is what aviators in the 
United States Naval Air Service are 
doing every day of their flying lives. 

An aviator’s life depends, literally 
speaking, on the strength of the wing 
construction of his plane. When scien- 
tists of Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wisconsin, recently devised a 
test for measuring the strength of 
wing construction they picked, of all 
imaginable materials as basis for their 
test—a mere bubble. 

Wings of planes in flight have been 
known to crumple without any appar- 
ent cause, resulting in the death of the 
occupants. Many of these accidents 
ave thought to have been caused by a 
sudden twist combined with a severe 
stress and an inherent weakness in the 
material. 

To determine the strength of struts, 
spars and other wing material before 
they go into wing construction was 
the problem of the navy airmen. If 
they could devise a test which was 
anywhere near perfect, they believed 
that they could eliminate most of the 
air accidents due to faulty wing mate- 
rial. Baffled they turned to Forest 
Products Laboratory—and here they 
found the answer to their problem. 

Resorting to everything in mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and physics the re- 
search men at the Laboratory finally 
found their clue in bubbles. Other 
methods had proved inefficient and in- 
accurate. Some radically different 
method had to be devised. 

Buried between the dusty sheets of 
an old physics manual, the research 
workers found their clue. Here was 
recorded the discovery of the curious 
fact that the twist (torsional) resist- 
ance of a solid beam is in direct pro- 
portion to the air capacity of a bubble 
of the same size and shape as a cross 
section of that beam. 

With relentless persistency the men 
on the research staff checked and re- 
checked this law, tested it and experi- 
mented with it until they were satis- 
fied it was an almost perfect test. Holes 
the same size and shape as the cross 
section of the beams to be tested were 
cut in aluminum plates. Bubbles were 
spread over the holes and inflated 
slightly so as to make them take a 
flat pin-cushion shape. 

The volume or air capacity of these 
bubbles was measured by contacts hav- 
ing sharp pointed micrometers. By 
comparing the bubble volumes, the 
twist resistance of each beam was 
determined. Best of all, the test 
proved itself 96 per cent perfect. The 
navy airmen’s search was at end. 

Later a special solution of triethyl- 
amineolate, water and glycerine— 
which makes a tough bubble—was con- 


- cocted to eliminate the easy breakage 


of the bubbles. The tougher bubble 
also added a great deal to the efficiency 
of the test. 
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The Success of Air-Cooled Racers 


by HERBERT F. MADEN 


A summary of noted American speed planes that have employed air-cooled engines. The features of 
these machines are described in detail with remarks on their performance. 


HE first air-cooled racer, and the 

one that started the interest in 

this type of plane, was built in 

1929 by the Travel Air Co. It was the 

Travel Air Model “R,” probably better 
known as the Mystery Ship. 

It caused quite a sensation when it 
won the Free-For-All at the National 
Air Races with an average of 198 m. 
p. h. in spite of the fact that the pilot 
cut a pylon and had to remake it. This 
was the first time that a commercial 
plane had won the Free-For-All over 
the military pursuit planes. 

The Model “R” was a low wing 
monoplane of steel tube and plywood 
construction. It carried the newly 
developed N. A. C. A. cowling and the 
new Wright J-6 motor supercharged to 
400 h. p. It had a wing span 28’ 4” 
and weighed 1,465 pounds empty. The 
high speed of 228 m. p. h. was attained. 

The performance of this plane was 
remarkable. The intense interest that 
it aroused both among the general 
public and industry alike probably did 
more than any other single factor to 
revive the interest in racing planes, 
which had for some time been latent. 

The Travel Air company also built a 
few planes similar to the Model “R” 
but equipped with lower powered 
motors of both in-line and radial type. 
However, due to the smaller power, 
the performance of these planes, al- 
though good, did not compare with that 
of the Model “R”. They also redesigned 
the latter ship making it slightly larger 
but using the same motor. Several of 
these new planes, the Model “S”, were 
sold in the U. S. and one was sold to 
the Italian government. 

The Model “S” was similar both in 
appearance and construction to the 
Model “R” but had a wing span of 
29’ 2”. Powered with the same Wright 
Whirlwind motor, it had a high speed of 
240 m. p. h. and weighed 1,470 pounds 
when empty. 

The climb, 8,200 feet a minute, even 
to-day, is exceptional. Probably the 
best known of the Model “S” planes is 
the Texaco 13 which was flown by 
Frank Hawks setting two transcone 
tinental records, one of 12 hours, 25 
minutes; and numerous intercity 
records both here and abroad. In the 
six months, beginning in July 1980, 
Capt. Hawks flew this plane 25,409 
miles at an average speed of over 200 
miles per hour. 

The Free-For-All was changed to 
the Thompson Trophy Race in 1930 and 
trophies were offered by Charles E. 
Thompson to the winners. This race, 
by the way, is a hundred mile closed 
course event and is open to any type 
of plane. 








The Springfield Racer 





The Wedeli-Williams Racer 








"The ‘Gee-Bee Type B-2 ° ~~” 


The E. M. Laird company designed 
and built a small biplane, the LC-DW 
800 for Lee Schoenhair, to be flown in 
the Thompson Race. It had wing spans 
of 21 feet and 18 feet and was powered 
with a Wasp Jr. (300 h. p.) motor. It 
weighed 1,380 pounds empty. 

Ben O. Howard, a pilot on the Uni- 
versal Airplanes, in his spare time built 
a low-wing monoplane powered with 
a 90 h. p. Wright Gipsey in-line motor. 
This little plane, the Howard DGA-3, 
had a wing span of 20’1” was 6’9” 
high and 17’9” long. It weighed 635 
pounds empty and had a high speed 
of about 200 m. p. h. Considering the 
low power, the performance of this 
plane was outstanding and it caused 
as big a sensation at the 1930 Races as 
the Mystery Ship had done on the 
previous year. Howard won over 
$6,000 in prizes, winning five first and 
two third places. 

Another entrant, the Curtiss XF6C-6, 
was not an air-cooled racer but because 
it was entered in the Thompson Race 
and stood a good chance to very 
materially affect that race, I shall in- 
clude it. 


It was entered by Capt. Page and 
was a stripped down Curtiss F6 navy 
fighter, a parasol monoplane with a 
wing span of 31’6” and was powered 
with an 800 h. p. Curtiss Conqueror 
water-cooled motor. 


This plane was by far faster than 
any air-cooled racer and had it won, 
the average speed would have been 
close to 300 m. p. h. with the probable 
result that designers would have turned 
to the water-cooled racing plane as 300 
m. p. h. was believed to be almost im- 
possible for an air-cooled plane at that 
particular time. 


Capt. Page unfortunately crashed 
during the race and Charles “Speed” 
Holman in the Laird won first place 
with an average of 201.9 m. p. h. 
James Haizlip in a Travel Air “S” was 
second with an average of 199.8 m. p. h. 
And Ben Howard was third with an 
average of 162.8 m. p. h. 

In order to increase the interest in 
cross-country flying, Vincent Bendix 
offered trophies and large cash prizes 
to the winners of (what was before) 
the Non-stop Derby with an extra prize 
to anyone who continued on to New 
York to break the transcontinental 
record. The Bendix Race is open to 
any type of plane and is flown, with 
or without stops, from Burbank Field, 
Calif., to Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Cleveland Speed Foundation 
ordered a Laird Super-Solution, similar 








to the LC-DW-300, to be flown by 
James Doolittle in both the Bendix and 
Thompson Trophy Races. The Laird 
LC-DW-500 had the same _ general 
dimensions as the LC-DW-300, but was 
cleaned up considerably and equipped 
with complete navigating instruments. 
It was powered with a Wasp Jr. engine 
supercharged to 510 h. p. and weighed 
1,580 pounds empty. 

The rest of the entrants in the 
Bendix Trophy Race were the com- 
mercial Lockheed Vega and Orion 
planes. Both are seven place high 
speed transport planes. They are 
powered with supercharged Wasp 
motors and are used on numerous air- 
lines throughout the U. S. 

The Vega is a high-wing monoplane 
with a wing span of 41 feet and it is 
27°6” long. It weighs about 2,500 
pounds empty and has a high speed of 
some 200 m. p. h. 

The Orion is a low wing monoplane 
with a wing span of 42’10” and a length 
of 27’6”. It weighs 3,200 pounds empty 
and has a high speed of 220 m. p. h. 

James Doolittle won the Bendix Race 
with an average of 223 m. p. h. and 
continued on to New York to set a 
transcontinental record of 11 hours, 16 
minutes. I might mention that this 
race was won in 1930 by Wiley Post in 
the famous Winnie Mae with an aver- 
age of 190 m. p. h. 

Granville Brothers built for the 
Thompson Trophy Race, a sturdy low 
wing monoplane, the Gee-Bee Model 
“Z,” which was more or less a develop- 
ment of the commercial Senior Sport- 
ster “Y.” It had a wing span of 23’6” 
and was 15’1” long. Powered with a 
585 h. p. supercharged Wasp Jr. motor, 
it had a high speed of some 280 m. p. h. 
weighed 1,400 pounds empty. 

The other entrant, the Wedell-Wil- 
liams Special, was more or less a con- 
ventional low wing monoplane with a 
wing span of 26’2” and a length of 
213”. It was also powered with a 


supercharged Wasp Jr. motor. 

Lowell Bayles, in the Gee-Bee, won 
the Thompson Trophy Race with an 
average of 236.2 m. p. h. He later 


(Concluded on page 120) 





The Keith-Rider Ship 





One of Ben Howard’s diminutive racers. 








THE AERO -SPORTSWOMEN 


By JOAN THOMAS 








Amelia Earhart Putnam smiles as she reviews 
women’s activities in aviation. 


++ AM glad to see that you have 

started a woman’s page again,” 
said Amelia Earhart as she sat dis- 
cussing women’s place in aviation with 
the editor of the Aero-Sportswomen. 

‘IT read POPULAR AVIATION regu- 
larly,” she continued, “and I am sure 
that the other women pilots are just 
as interested as I am to see the depart- 
ment re-instated.” 

Sitting in that luxurious hotel 
apartment, with the muffled hum of 
the traffic on the boulevard coming in 
through the windows and looking out 
over the blue waters of the lake glint- 
ing in the sunshine, it was hard to 
visualize the long, cold, lonely -hours 
of that night over the Atlantic—the 
price of a magnificent adventure! 

gut purposely I did not ask any 
questions about it, for I imagine Miss 
Earhart is so tired of the same old 
queries about—“how she had the cour- 
age to do it!—was she scared when 
she saw the flames shooting out of her 
engine—or if she really killed a cow 
when she landed in Ireland?” that she 
probably wishes she had never seen the 
Atlantic, much less flown across it. 

“There is a place for women in avi- 
just as there has been in every 
other business,” she said, as she gazed 
down at the long, slim fingers of her 
capable looking hands. Then pushing 
back the mop of short curls, her grey- 
blue eyes serious and thoughtful, she 
continued, “it takes time to develop 
such a place in any new field, but it 
will be done of course!” 

“Do you think there is any particu- 
lar value in women attempting new 
records—such as endurance flights?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, even if they don’t seem to ad- 
vance aviation, I think they should be 
continued,” she said. “I hope the girls 


ation, 





will keep trying for new ones. Every 
record adds to the public confidence in 
the use and safety of aircraft, and will 
forward the time when flying will be 
as common as any other mode of 
travel.” 

“European women have done some 
splendid things in long distance flying; 
Amy Johnson as you know is an out- 
standing example. They also hold the 
altitude record. I doubt if we have any 
equipment in this country that can 
equal Miss Rue’s record in France, but 
I hope one of our pilots will try for 
it anyway.” 

“Someone with experience!” she 
added quickly. I think she mistook 
the twinkle in my eye for ambition. I 
explained that I was only an amateur 
flyer, but that I am keenly interested 
in the possibility of helping to develop 
publicity and personnel work in avia- 
tion. Other business organizations 
have found it to be an important factor 
—not only from a psychological stand- 
point, but that it is sound economics as 
well. 

“That is a splendid idea,” she said, 
“a couple of the transport lines have 
women acting as hostesses on their 
planes, but of course that is only one 
small phase of the problem. Yes, 
there should be some interesting op- 
portunities for women in that line.” 

“Then any publicity—such as your 
page in POPULAR AVIATION—will have 
its effect. It keeps up interest among 
women flyers, who in turn will interest 
others. When I took up flying I saw 
that the idea of flying had to be sold 
to women. During the first women’s 
air derby, women would come up and 
touch a plane reluctantly as if they 
were afraid it would explode or bite 
them. 

“And at the time of that first derby 
in 1928 there were only thirty licensed 
women flyers in the United States. In 
four years time that number has in- 


” 


(Concluded on page 126) 





Two members of the Akron Girls’ Flying club 


known as the “Brigade of Death.’ 
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Simple Lessons in Meteorology 
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by JAMES A. SIMPSON 
PART V. 


Charley gives Jim some good hot dope on temperaure variations, altitude and the stratosphere. 


Dear Jim: 

The only thing I have missed so far 
in this one-sided correspondence of ours 
is a real honest-to-gosh opportunity to 
find out at first hand how much you 
have assimilated of the meterorological 
dope I have been dishing up for your 
edification, and, I imagine, amusement. 

The other day I sat in an interurban 
for two hours listening to a small boy 
recite his multiplication tables to his 
dad. At first I felt like getting up and 
taking another seat, because the kid’s 


“tootums two are four, tootums three 
are six” sort of got on my nerves. But 
as I listened to him rattle them off I 
got plumb fascinated. I imagine I was 
just ig much interested as the boy’s 
father, because I, like him, was anxious 


the youngster would slip. 

And do you know, Jim, the boy went 
clear to seven times nine before he 
made a mistake. “Pretty good!” I 
said to myself. “I wonder if Jim could 
rate as good an examination on meteor- 


to find out if 


ology?” And I sort of hankered for a 
chance to back you up in a corner and 
ask you a = 

So far, Jim, we’ve considered pretty 
practical oy ings, and have managed to 
duck the theoretical, but the time has 
come to dig into the old text books on 
various meteorological theories that 
explain, in part at least, some vital 
meteorological facts. For example, with 
a given high pressure area on your 


weather map and a given low pressure 
area, it seems logical to assume that 
the difference in pressure would cause 
a wind motion to be set up that would 
travel directly along a great circle from 
the “high” to the “low.” 

Which the same it does not. As a 
matter of fact, the earth’s rotation has 
a pronounced effect upon the direction 
of the wind. This rotation of the 


earth, which even the depression and 
the recent election haven’t been able to 
stop, causes the wind to flow around 


high or low pressue areas in accord- 
ance with fairly well defined laws. For 
example, when you are facing the wind 
in the northern hemisphere, the lower 
pressure lies to the right, and the 
higher pressure to the left. 

In the southern hemisphere the 
reverse is true. Without going too 
deeply into the reasons why this is 
true, it has been discovered that mov- 
ing particles of air (wind to you, Jim), 
tend to be deflected to the right by the 
earth’s rotation, if blowing north of 
the equator, and to the left if south of 
the equator. To quote from our admir- 
able text book: “This deflection will 
continue, except as modified by disturb- 
ing influences such as surface friction, 
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A meteorograph 


turbulence and topographic barriers, 
until a steady state is reached, when 
the pressure difference normal to the 
ideas of the particle (of air) just 
balances the influence of the earth’s 
rotation, and the moving air is blowing 
along the isobars. 

The difference of pressure in a given 


horizontal distance perpendicular to 
the isobars is called the “pressure 
gradient.” After thinking that over 


for a while I believe you will—in time 
—understand just why this is so. 

To sum up briefly what I have tried 
to outline at considerable length, the 
free-air motion in the northern hemi- 
sphere is clockwise around a high pres- 
sure area and counter-clockwise around 
a low pressure area. The reverse, of 
course, is true in the southern hemi- 
sphere. A low, or storm area, is called 
a cyclone. The circulation around it 
is known as cyclonic. A high is known 
as an anticyclone, and the circulation 
around it is said to be anticyclonic. 

It is interesting to note, Jim, that 
while modern science has been able to 
dig up and understand the reasons for 
certain meteorological phenomenon, lay- 
men have known most of the facts for 
quite some time—possibly a few hun- 
dred or a thousand years. 

For example, ask an old sailor the 
direction of the storm center and he’ll 
tell you it lies ten points to the right 
when facing the wind. Just an old 
Spanish custom, probably, that helped 
Chris Columbus get across, and that 
no doubt was known to the sailors on 
the Mediterranean five hundred years 
earlier. 

Jim, do you recall the.old boy who 
made the aluminum sphere and hitched 
it to a balloon and went for a joy ride 
up in the stratosphere? A year or $o 
ago, wasn’t it? Well, a lot of people 
were amazed to learn there was such 
a thing as a stratosphere. Most of 
them hadn’t bumped into it before. (I 
don’t believe the professor had, either.) 
Any schoolboy knows that there is a 


variation in pressure of the atmos- 
phere based upon variations. in 
altitude, but blamed little was known 
about the temperature of the upper air 
until a mess of balloon soundings were 
taken. 


Then it was discovered that up to 
about 7 miles the temperature falls 1 
degree for each 300 feet of altitude. 
This seven mile layer is called the 
troposphere. Above that layer is a 
belt called the stratosphere where the 
temperature remains practically con- 
stant with an increase in height. The 
scientific name for the surface or level 
where the stratosphere and tropo- 
sphere shake hands is the tropopause. 
Don’t ask me why, because I don’t know. 
Now, Jim, this tropopause is higher 
above the equator than at the poles, is 
higher in summer than in winter and 
is depressed over cyclones and elevated 
over anticyclones. 


Now for some useful rules. Up to 
1500 feet when the wind shifts it shifts 
to the right in the northern hemisphere 
(to the left in the southern) and ap- 
proximately doubles its speed. Above 
1500 feet the wind shifts to the 
westerly on the poleward sides of the 
tropics and the easterly on equatorial 
regions. However, this rule is not 
hard and fast for any particular day, 
as you may encounter easterly winds 
up to 15,000 feet in the middle latitudes 
and even bump into westerly winds at 
high altitudes in the tropics. Surface 
winds generally veer to westerly in a 
clockwise direction when blowing from 
the east and south of east, as altitude 
is increased, while if from north of 
east the wind backs counterclockwise 
to westerly as altitude increases. 


When you get up close to the tropo- 
pause (personally, I don’t think you'll 
ever make it, Jim, until your number 
is called, for it’s 30,000 to 40,000 feet 
up) you encounter the “big wind,” 
blowing at an average velocity of 60 
miles per hour from the west. If a 
fellow could get up there and stay 
there long enough with plenty of gas, 
I’d say he could go places, if headed 
for points east! 


Next time I’m going to tell you a 
little more about cyclones and anti- 
cyclones, so that if you should chance 
to run upon one by mistake you would 
know it when you saw it. Meanwhile, 
give my regards to the gang and tell 
’em the season’s greetings are on me, 
but they’ll have to supply their own 
hospitality. And that goes for you too, 
you long-legged Ovis Poli! 

Yours, 
Charley 
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Photo Phans Club 


ESSIR, the old Photo Phans Club 

is coming right along. If you 
don’t believe it, just look over the ad- 
vertisements in the Barter and Ex- 
change Department this month. 

Now, unfortunately, there were more 
ads submitted than now appear in th 
B & A, but we were compelled to side- 
track them for the reason that they 
contained the fatal words, “will sell” 
or “will trade for 10c.” We cannot 
permit any cash selling in the Barter 
and Exchange Department nor cash 
deals of any other kind. Almost any- 
thing goes but this—within limits. 

One member of the Club wrote in to 
tell us that he had contacted 14 other 
members and had made some very 
satisfactory trades. This is what we 
like to hear. He not only traded photos 
but also books and magazines. So far 
as I can see, books and magazines are 
as much a factor in the Phans Club as 
photographs. 

As remarked last month, photos of 
modern ships are now creating more 
interest than the World War planes 
that were so popular up to the last 
three months. Wonder why this is? 
Maybe model building has something 
to do with it or else everyone has more 


or less completed a World War 
collection. 
After four months, we are reluc- 


tantly compelled to withdraw our offer 
of $1.50 for each satisfactory photo 
submitted to us. At one time we 
thought that this would be an excellent 
plan, but there was so much grief con- 
nected with it and so little return in 
the way of usable photos that we must 
withdraw our offer. Out of some 500 


photos and pictures received we were 
only able to use 17 of them. The 
remainder were rejected for many 
reasons. They were too feeble or in- 


distinct, they were photos which we 
had already run, or they were not real 
photos but simply magazine clippings, 
or some other reason. 

And, again, came 
returning the photos. after our 
repeated cautions on the subject, had 
no name or address. Other photos came 
back to us with the rubber stamped 


ordeal of 


the 
Some, 


remark by the Postoffice, “Moved 
and left no address”, and a hundred 
other hair-raising difficulties were 
encountered. 


Hope you all like our inside front 
cover picture this month. We got this 
series up specially for the membership 
of the Photo Phans club. We have had 
so many requests for full page size 
pictures that we determined to give 
you something that would be well 
worth while. We will be glad to hear 
from you on this subject, your ap- 
proval, disapproval or suggestions. 

Each of the full page war pictures 
will represent some actual incident that 
took place during the World War, and 
they will therefore have a historical 
value as well as being ornamental. The 
picture in the present issue depicts th: 
death of Richthofen. 








He Was the Dressmaker to the First Army Plane 


By COLIN CAMERON 














U. S. Army Air Corps Photo. 


The U. S. Army Signal Corps Plane, a Wright “B’’. 


URING the year 1910, an appropri- 
ation of three hundred dollars was 
authorized for experiments by the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. 
A large portion of this amount was 
expended in tailoring work performed 
by one William Meyer, a German tailor 
who operated a small shop in San An- 
tonio. Meyer’s job was to cut, sew and 
attach the wing fabric to the old 
Wright biplane, the first plane to be 
flown by the Army and in which one 
nervy Signal Corps second lieutenant, 
Benjamin D, Foulois, cracked up every 
day or so 
William Meyer has a shop in which 
the sewing machine used by him in 
those days, is still in daily active ser- 
Meyer tells of the day when the 
Frenchman”, as he termed the 


vice 


“crazy 


shop and 
He 


7” 


aviator, first came to his 
asked him to undertake the work. 
was asked to come to the “hangar 
where the work was to be done. 
“Hangar?” asked Meyer, “What’s 
that?” “An old stable where we keep 
the airplane,” answered the officer. 

Today, the officer is Major-General 
B. D. Foulois, Chief of the Air Corps. 
In the photograph he appeers, second 
from the right, leaning on the wing of 
the plane upon which the Government 
gambled three hundred dollars—and 
won. The remaining persons are, left 
to right; Vernon Burge, now an Air 
Corps captain; Private Kenneth Kingle, 
Signal Corps; Sergeant Herbert Mar- 
cus, now retired from the Army; Ser- 
geant Stephen J. Idzorek, now a cap- 
tain, Air Corps. 








Launching by Means of a Motorcycle 








sort 


A! if ; of launching schemes have 
been tried in Europe and America, 


ranging from rubber shock-cords to 
towing by tin-lizzies and Rolls-Royce 
ca They slide them downhill on 
chutes and they snap them into the 


air by 


catapults. 


The accompanying picture shows that 
Germany is starting to try out means 
other than the shock-cord, and has im- 
pressed a motorcycle into the labor of 
launching. Seems though, that the tow 
rope is a great deal too short for this 
stunt to be successful. 





Here they are all ready for the launching via the motorcycle system. 
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| The Monument at Kitty Hawk 


The great monument erected by the Government in memory of the first flight by the Wright Brothers. 
This story is an abstract of an article appearing in the U. S. Air Corps News Letter. 
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N A story on “The Early History of 
the Airplane,” written by the two 
famous aviation Wilbur 

and Orville Wright, they tell us that 
the first flights with the power ma- 
chine were made on December 17, 1903. 
“Only five persons besides ourselves 
were present. These John 
T. Daniels, W. S. Dough, and A. D. 
Etheridge, of the Kill Devil Life-Sav- 
ing Station; Mr. W. C. Brinkley, of 
Manteo and Mr. John Ward, of 
Naghead. 

“Although a general in 
been extended to the people living with- 
in five or six miles, not many were will- 
ing to face the rigors of a cold Decem- 
ber wind in order to see, as they no 
doubt thought, another flying machine 
not fly 

“The first flight lasted only 12 
onds, a flight very modest compared 
with that of birds, but was, never- 
theless, the first in the history of the 
world in which a machine carrying a 


pioneers, 


were Messrs. 


vitation had 


} 
sec- 


man had raised itself by own power 
into the air in free flight, had sailed 
forward on a level cout without re- 
duction of speed, and had finally landed 
without being wrecked 

“The second and third flights were 


a 
longer, and the fourth lasted 
covering a distance of 852 


ground against a 20-mile 


a little 
59 second 
feet over the 
wind.” 
Now, 29 
where the 


years later, on the spot 

Wright Brothers made their 
first successful flight, stands a 60-foot 
granite pylon, erected on the summit 
of Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 
to mark the birthplace of modern avia- 
tion. This monument was dedicated on 
Saturday afternoon, November 19th, to 
the genius and courage of these two 
young Dayton bicycle mechanics who 
conquered the air. Wilbur Wright is 
dead, but Orville, who soared aloft for 
the first time in his power 
plane, attended the ceremonies. 

Led by Secretary of War Hurley and 
Secretary Adams of the Navy, a large 
crowd of famous flyers and flying en- 
thusiasts attended the dedication of the 


tory 1n a 





Wright Beacon. The monument is a 
magnificent triangular granite shaft 
surmounted by an airways beacon. 
Flood lights will illuminate the monu- 


ment at night, making it distinctive 
feature of the landscape. It will serve 
as an aid both to and marine 
navigation. 


0) 
aerial 


The memorial was erected by author- 
ity of an Act of Congress by the United 
States Government at a cost of ap- 
proximately $250,000 to commemorate 
the marvelous achievement of the 
Wright Brothers at this location. The 
monument was constructed by the 






The first power flight at Kitty Hawk, N. C., 


made by Orville Wright, Dec. 17, 1903. 

Quartermaster Corps of the United 
States Army, under the general super- 
vision of a commission composed of the 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Secretary of Commerce. 


At the instance of the Kill Devil 
Hill Memorial Association, the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of North 


Carolina secured the passage of a bill 
by Congress authorizing the acquisition 
of a site and the erection of a monu- 
ment commemorating the first heavier- 
than-air flight. This bill was approved 
by President Coolidge on March 2, 
1927. Kill Devil Hill has an elevation 
of 91 feet above sealevel. 

On account of prevailing winds, the 
sand on this hill was shifting con- 


stantly and one of the first tasks of the 
construction engineers of the Quarter- 
master Corps was to anchor this sand. 





The Kitty Hawk Monument, erected at a cost of 
$250,000 by the Government in commemoration 
of the Wright Brothers’ achievement, 


A late picture of Orville Wright taken at the 
Dayton, Ohio, memorial exercises. 


This was done by clothing the wind- 
swept dune with a type of grass which 
tied it to the beacon. This was a re- 
markable achievement. Many engineers 
expressed the opinion that it could not 
be done, and recommended a change of 
site. 

The design of the monument was 
selected after a nation-wide competi- 
tion of artists and architects. The 
monument is made of Mount Airy gran- 
ite. On December 17, 1928, the 25th 
anniversary of the first flight, the cor- 
ner stone of the monument was laid by 
the Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, 
in the presence of a large gathering 
of persons from all sections of the 
country. Actual construction work on 
the monument, however, did not begin 
until February, 1931. The delay was 
necessary in order to permit the growth 
of the grass to anchor the sand dune. 

The site of the new monument is in 


a region rich in historic interest. Not 
only is it the birthplace of modern 


aviation, but it is within a few miles of 
the birthplace of Virginia Dare, the 
first white child born in the territory 
embraced within the United States. It 
will be recalled that the first English 
Colony in North America was estab- 
lished on August 17, 1585, by Sir 
Walter Raleigh on Roanoke Island, the 
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outlines of which are plainly visible 
from the Wright monument. 

Arrangements had been made to 
handle 20,000 persons, but heavy rains 
throughout the night and most of the 
morning cut the attendance to a bare 
thousand, and hundreds of these sat 
in automobiles far from the speakers’ 
stand as the storm raged. 


The Hon. Patrick J. Hurley, Secre- 
tary of War, paid tribute to the genius 
of the Wright Brothers, classing them 
as among “America’s immortal sons,” 
in the principal address of the occasion. 
Extracts from his address are quoted 
below, as follows: 

“We have come here to dedicate a 
monument to the genius and the cour- 
age of the two great American pio- 
neers, Wilbur and Orville Wright. 
While Orville Wright was to have the 
honor of piloting the plane in the first 
actual flight, the achievement was the 
joint accomplishment of both brothers. 
After years of intelligent and per- 
severing experiment, they succeeded, 
for the first time in human history, in 
achieving a successful power-driven 
flight. As a direct result of their suc- 
cessful flight right here at Kill Devil 
Hill on December 17, 1903, the conquest 
of the air is to be achieved. I use the 
future tense advisedly. Great as has 
been the progress since these intrepid 
men achieved the first successful flight 
in a power-driven plane, air trans- 
portation is yet in its infancy. 

“By this eloquent monument, Amer- 
ica pays a@ profound tribute to two of 
her immortal sons. Little that we may 
say here today will add to the lustre 
of their renown or to the glory of their 
achievements. Far more eloquent than 
words, the mighty aircraft that fly 
above us day and night proclaim their 
handiwork. In honoring these two 
pathfinders, we should recognize in 
their achievement the spirit of Amer- 
ica that made their inventions possible. 
We should dedicate ourselves to the 
perpetuation of the ideals of American 
life that encourage such individual 
enterprise. In world history our nation 
is very young, but many of civiliza- 
tion’s most significant victories over 
the elements of time and space first 
were realized in this country. 

“In the dauntless courage of the 
Wright Brothers, who despite all 
perils, criticism and ridicule, persisted 
in their faith, and lived to realize their 
dreams, we see a manifestation of that 
same pioneer spirit that explored a 
continent, colonized a new world and 
developed American civilization. These 
very shores of North Carolina which 
witnessed the successful conquest of 
the air by Wilbur and Orville Wright 
have beheld many other striking ex- 
amples of this great pioneer spirit. 

“Close to this very sand spit, where 
now stands the monumental shaft to 
honor the Wright Brothers, landed Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s band of fearless 
colonists. They came not as adven- 
turers in a quest of gold and glory but 


(Concluded on page 133) 








P. A. Provides Inspiration For Trainer 











Here is a Stein Duplex ground trainer arranged 
model, from which this photograph was made, 
have been entered in 


HE article “Flying With One Foot 

on the Ground”, appearing in the 
November issue of POPULAR AVIATION, 
has sure started something in ground 
training circles. Mr. Fred Annes lit 
the fuse that set off the bomb that got 
our inventors all thinking. 

And, just as we are going to press, 
appears Mr. George Stein, an inventor 
of Hobart, Ind., who presented us with 
the accompanying photographs and a 
description of his beautifully con- 
structed trainer model. This trainer 
has been worked out in great detail, in 
model form, and will be of interest to 
all beginner pilots, schools and amuse- 
ment parks. 

As will be seen from the photos, Mr. 
Stein contemplates building two differ- 
ent types of trainers, one with a single 
plane and the other with a two-seat or 
duplex arrangement. The detailed 
construction of the units in each type, 
however, is the same. 

By means of the mechanism shown, 
the model ship can turn in three 
planes, and at the same time can fly 
around the central post or axis, the 
latter being the equivalent of forward 
or translational motion which is lack- 
ing in the majority of ground trainers. 
Of course, the circle in which it travels 
is quite small, but there seems to be 
no reason why the circular path can- 
not be made proportionately larger 
than with the model. 

Mr. Stein claims a great saving in 
power by this arrangement and pre- 
dicts that a tremendous speed can be 
developed with only a few horse 
power instead of requiring the large 


as a concession in an amusement park. The 
is so beautifully constructed that it should 
our model contest. 


electric motors and the excessive cur- 
rent that attends the use of large 
motors. 

In the large machine which he con- 
templates building, Mr. Stein intends 
to equip each plane with a full quota 
of instruments. 

However, its greatest field will be 
in the amusement parks, and this trend 
is indicated by the concession layout 
shown in the photograph of the duplex 
machine. 


This is the single trainer that revolves around 
the central column. 
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A Simplified Design Chart 


YIimM 


A graphic chart designed by one of our readers (who forgot to sign his name). 


This chart shows the 


air-speed, wing loading and power loading simultaneously, an arrangement that is very 
convenient for the designer and estimator. 


AVIATION, there appeared two in- 
teresting loading and speed charts, 
the values for which were derived from 
present day practice rather than from 
: They were laid out 


|’ THE October issue of POPULAR 


rational formulae 


with the purpose of making prelimi- 
nary estimates upon the various per- 
formance characteristics and dimen- 


sions of airplanes. 

ver, I came 
this infor- 
a single 
arrange- 


In studying these chart 


to the conclusion that all of 
mation could be combined in 


1 further, that this 


chart, ar 





ment made it possible to show even 
more data than possible with the orig- 
inal charts Therefore, I finally de- 
duced the accompanying chart which 
I believe will prove useful in making 
preliminary design estimate 

The data from which chart was 


designed is also taken from practice 
and applies to airplanes of conventional 
design fitted with one engine only. 
Therefore, the values of the high speed 
checks closely with the values of the 
charts in the previous issu 

As will be 
tion of the chart, independ« 
marked on three sides—at the left, at 
the right and at the bottom. The ver- 
tical left shows the wing 
loading in pounds per square foot. The 
vertical scale at the right 
speeds 
whil 


seen on a close examina- 
nt scales are 


scale at the 


gives the landing 
hour, 


along the bot- 


in miles per 


the scale 
tom horizontal lines gives 
the so-called “power-load- 
ing” in pounds carried per 
horsepowel! 


Now, the radial lines 
smanating from the lower 
left hand corner of the 
-hart are functions of the 
top speed miles per 


hour, and the speed repre- 


sented by each of these 
radial lines marked on 
the lines in the small 
rectangles. Any speed 


| 


other than those indicated 
by the angular spacing of 
the radial lines can be de- 
termined by working out 
a pro-rata estimate of the 
distance between the lines. 


To use the chart, we 
can start with any one of 
the four given quantities, 
the landing speed, the top 
speed, the wing loading 
or the power loading. 
Thus, as indicated by the 
dotted line drawn on the 


chart, we have four quantities deter- 
mined as follows, assigning them num- 
erical values for this particular case. 





Wing loading........ 15 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Power loading........ 13 lbs. per h. p. 
High (Top) Speed........ 144 m. p. h. 
Landing Speed............ 66.5 m. p. h. 


By tracing these dotted lines back 
and forth you can easily see how to 
work the chart for any combination of 
the four values that might be required. 
It is noted that these figures simply 
represent the average values encoun- 
tered in standard practice, and that 
they do not take any particular wing 
section into account. However, they 
give a fairly close estimate of the 
properties of a standard type plane. 

In making up this chart, the high 
speed is taken as being a function of 
the power and the total loading, while 
the landing speed is a function of the 
wing loading only. In other words, the 
heavier the wing loading and the great- 
er the horsepower, the higher will be 
the speed—which is natural. 

The heavier the wing loading, the 
higher will be the landing speed which 
represents conditions as in practice. 

* * & 


EXAMPLE 1. If the wing loading 





is 15 pounds per square foot, find the 
landing speed. 

SOLUTION. Find the given wing 
loading (15) on the left vertical scale 
and follow horizontally across to the 
right hand scale where a landing speed 
of 66.5 m. p. h. will be indicated. 

+ ” » 


EXAMPLE 2. Find the power load- 
ing in pounds per horsepower with a 
speed of 144 miles per hour, wing load- 
ing being 15 pounds per square foot. 

SOLUTION. Find wing loading on 
left scale (15) and follow to right un- 
til a radial line corresponding to 144 
m. p. h. is found. In this case, the 
value of 144 m. p. h. will be estimated 
as this radial line is not actually 
drawn. Next, when the horizontal trace 
strikes this radial speed position, trace 
down vertically to the lower horizon- 
tal scale where it will be found that 
13 pounds per horsepower will be the 
loading. 

” * » 

EXAMPLE 3. To find wing loading 
corresponding to a landing speed of 
66.5 m. p. h. 

Solution. 
(1), that is 


Reverse the method of 
trace from the landing 


(Concluded on page 133) 
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The speed-loading chart by which power loadings corresponding to top speeds, and wing loadings corresponding to 


landing speeds can be quickly determined. 








Looping a Glider 

VERY fine Sunday, a quiet, unas- 

suming young man has climbed into 
his streamlined glider at Akron’s 
Municipal Airport and after being 
towed along behind a plane for awhile, 
has taken off in a surprising number of 
loops. 

He has, in fact, long since broken not 
only the world’s glider looping record, 
but has continued to break his own rec- 
ord on each successive Sunday. 

The young man’s name is E, J. or 
“Bud” Sutherland. He learned to glide 
three years ago when he joined the 
newly-formed glider club of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company where he is em- 
ployed in the experimental department. 
He is 31 years old and has a wife and 
two youngsters. 

His record number of consecutive 
loops so far is 34. The previous world’s 
record was 18. He believes, that with 
correct winds and weather conditions, 
he can make as many as 70 loops in his 
glider. 

In order to know how many loops he 
has made without depending on specta- 
tors to tell him, he has installed a 





“Bud” Sutherland who specializes in looping 
gliders. 


counter in the little craft. The glider 
is also equipped with a conventional 
turn and bank indicator and an acceler- 
ometer to indicate the strain on the 
glider. 

In order to make the 70 loops he isi 
planning on, Bud will have to soar to an 
altitude of 5,000 feet. As close as he 
could figure it, on recent looping trips, 
he has lost about 77 feet per loop. 

“No, I don’t get dizzy not the least 
bit,” he said. “I fact, the most unus- 
ual sensation comes during the dive into 
the first loop. After that the loops 
smooth out into complete circles and 
the sensation of rushing groundward is 
entirely missing. I keep my eye on the 
ground to be sure I am making the 
loops in the same direction. My alti- 
meter tells me when to stop. This I do 
between 1,000 and 800 feet.” 








A Rubber Propelled Automobile 
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View of the underside of the car showing the 16 rubber motors and the gearing that connects them 
with the driving wheels of the automobile. 


ERHAPS this is not strictly an avi- 
ation story, but it is so closely re- 
lated to model power plant building 
that we believe that model builders will 
be much interested in the giant rubber 
motor employed on this auto. 
Recently, many Los Angeles motor- 
ists have been surprised to encounter a 
midget automobile gliding serenely 
along its well-paved boulevards. It 
starts, stops, free-wheels and reverses. 
Yet casual inspection beneath its hood 
reveals no engine; no electric motor nor 
storage batteries. The mystery of its 
source of power is revealed by a look 
underneath the chassis—the twisted 
rubber band motor. 
Nearly everyone is more or less fa- 


a A RE A AB 


The car ready to run. 


miliar with the potential power which 
can be stored up in twisted rubber 
bands. This power is almost universally 
applied for propelling model airplanes, 
but its application to an auto vehicle 
rests with a Los Angeles inventor. 

At first thought, one might think 
that sufficient power could not be 
stored up in rubber band motors to be 
available for heavy work. But anyone 
who has felt the “pull” on the prop of 
a fully wound up model airplane knows 
that the twisting torque is appreciable. 
If this torque were multiplied by, say 
sixteen, it would be considerable. The 
baby auto is “motored” with sixteen 
very large rubber band motors. 

(Concluded on page 125) 





Note the contro] ry and the drive pulley (white circle) that is belted to 


the rear wheels. 
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_|| Hints on Landing a Lightplane 


§ 
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Practical hints on landing a lightplane that will prove of particular value to homebuilders. 


by MANLEY MILLS 


As the 


author points out, there is a considerable difference between the handling of a large ship 


SUALLY, it is the landing of a 
ship that gives the beginner the 
most trouble. And a bad land- 
ing may lead to a lot of trouble in- 
cluding hospital bills, repairs, etc. 
For the above reasons, the following 
pointers on landing your plane are 
given. Special attention is given to 
certain peculiarities of the lightplane, 
calling for a few precautions not nec- 
essary the case of a large ship. 
First of all, a small plane usually 
has a light wing-loading, causing a 
floating tendency when landing which 
is quite disturbing at times. Somehow, 
you’re not sure when the plane is really 
on the ground for keeps. It just skims 
lightly along with the wheels barely 


touching until it decides to settle down. 
One good feature, however, is that 


ttle dow it doesn’t roll 
feet. But that’s not what 
rned about. Just bear its 
in mind and don’t try to 
1 the same way that you’d 
plane. 


qaoes 5c 


we're conce 
light los 


at IowrT 
set 1t down 








land 





The parasol type of plane leaves 
hardly anything to be desired in the 
way of vi lity. In fa the down- 
ward vision is so good that it really has 

disadvantageous feat That is, the 
wheels are in plain view. And it seems 
that the amateur flyer just can’t resist 
the temptation to look at the wheels 
when he is landing. To look directly 
under the plane is disastrous. 

The apparently swift motion of the 


ground plane will upset his 
ense of as thunder. 
You can’t judge yor by looking 
straight down. Look about fifty yards 
und isn’t 
least 





ahead when landing. The gr 
moving out there, or at 
doesn’t seem 

Another thing that’s likely to upset 
your judgment a little landing is 
that your seat in the lightplane is 
usually nearer the ground than in the 
large training plane. However, this 
isn’t so very important but is worth 
mentioning, nevertheless. As a rule, 
the nearer the pilot is to the ground, 
when seated in the plane, the easier 
it is for him to land. 

When landing in a strong wind you'll 
probably find that you have an instinc- 
tive tendency to push the stick forward 
before the wheels make contact, caus- 
ing a tail-up landing. The tendency 


£. 
1ast 


to be. 


is no doubt due to the fact that the 
plane is moving at a comparatively 
slow speed relative to the ground, 


though the air-speed is normal, creat- 
ing the illusion that the ship is near 
the stalling point. Consequently, you 
instinctively try to avoid the purely 
imagined stall. 


and the small low powered plane. 





A Church “Midwing” plane equipped with a Long Harlequin engine, 
performance 


given excellent 


One of the common faults of begin- 
ners is leveling off too much, that is, 
pulling the stick so far back that the 
ship starts ascending again. This con- 
dition is aggravated in the case of the 
lightplane because of its light wing- 
loading and sensitiveness of controls. 
When you over-control in this respect, 
you must act quickly or a stall is likely 
to occur. Push the stick quickly for- 
ward as the ship’s nose goes up, pulling 
it back with equal alertness, though 
not too sharply, as soon as the upward 
movement is stopped. 

A good point to remember in landing 
is to assume that you are going to let 
the ship land, rather than make it land. 

It is better to level off too high than 
too low, though the former is not ex- 
actly desirable. When a bad bounce 
occurs, especially if it results from 
failure to level off, open the throttle 
and try again. As the ship travels up- 
ward on the bounce, push the stick 
forward, pulling it back quickly as the 
machine settles. 

There is one kind of landing that we 
don’t like to think about, and that is 
a forced landing, something that is 
bound to happen sooner or later if you 
do much flying. As some wisecracker 
once said, “If your engine stops, come 
down at once”. And that is where the 
trouble lies. Among other things, the 
ground under you at the time often 
happens to be in no fit condition for a 
safe and comfortable landing. 

When the engine does not stop com- 
pletely, you can use the small amount 
of power available to stretch your 
glide. It is when the engine quits cold, 
especially just after taking off, that 


a combination that has 


when flown by amateurs. 


you may have to do a little quick brain 
work to save yourself. 

When the engine stops just after the 
wheels leave the ground, say three or 
four feet up, there is no choice but to 
hold the elevators in a neutral position 
and let the ship sink to the ground, 
trusting to luck that it won’t overrun 
the smooth portion of the field. Even 
at its best, this sort of forced landing 
will never remind you of the alighting 
of thistledown. You may consider your- 
self lucky if you get by with only a 
few bounces and jolts. 

Engines also have an old custom of 
stopping just when the piane is well 
off the ground and starting to climb, 
25 feet up, we'll say. With engine 
failure under this condition comes a 
severe test of the pilot’s judgment. 

Nine times out of ten, the amateur 
will try to nose down into a glide. As 
soon as the power and slipstream ef- 
fect disappears, the ship rapidly ap- 
proaches the stalling speed, and the 
elevators begin to lose their highly im- 
portant e*fectiveness. 

Due to the plane’s sluggishness in 
answering the elevator control, the nose 
will not begin to go down until the 
plane is almost on the ground. There 
is no chance of leveling off. The ship 
usually strikes on its nose. 

It is better to try to keep the ship 
level from the instant the motor stops, 
pulling the stick back as it nears the 
ground. If this is done, the ship is less 
likely to dive into the ground. 

If the engine stops when you have 
considerable altitude, 500 feet or more, 
but are not yet out of gliding range 
of the field, you have the choice of 
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continuing straight ahead or turning 
back. Even though there seems to be 
no suitable landing place ahead, some- 
times it is better to keep going straight 
than to attempt the turn. However, if 
you choose the latter course, always 
dive to gain speed before making the 
turn, instead of starting the turn and 
trying to gain speed at the same time. 
When gliding down to a forced land- 
ing from a considerable altitude, always 
try to approach the field with a good 
margin of height to avoid undershoot- 
ing the selected landing place. In 
losing this altitude preparatory to 
setting the ship down, don’t try any 
fancy maneuvering unless you are an 
experienced pilot. No one will be 
watching you perhaps, and it would be 
no time for showing off anyway. Re- 
member, you have no motor to pull you 
out, and sideslipping, etc., will kill the 
plane’s flying speed so quick that you 
are likely to stall before you know it. 

It is important to see that your ship 
is not drifting sideways when it touch 
the ground. 

Sometimes, a cross-wind landing i 
unavoidable. The field may be narrow 
with the wind blowing across it. If the 
wind is strong and it seems likely that 
the landing gear will collapse unless 
the drifting is stopped, drop the wing 
on the windward side, landing on one 
wheel. The tendency of the plane to 
sideslip into the wind as a result of 
this maneuver will counteract the drift 

When the landing space is very re- 
stricted it is possible to make a very 
short run by kicking the rudder over 
close, to the ground, causing the plane 
to skid, recovering just before the 
wheels touch. 

Rather than run into rough ground, 
or crash into an object, it is better to 
kick the rudder hard over and take the 
chances of a ground-loop. 

Don’t, make any unnecessary move- 
ments of the controls if you have to 
carry the glide as far as possible in 
order to reach the selected landing spot. 
The slightest unnecessary movement 
causes the loss of precious altitude 
which can’t be regained. 

Sometimes, a landing must be made 
where there is no place to land in the 
usual manner. If a crash landing is 
unavoidable, keep your flying speed 
until the last moment, then pull the 
stick hard back, as far as it will go. 
A head-on crash almost always injures 
the pilot. As long as you don’t hit 
nose first, your chances of injury are 
lessened. ._ It is surprising how great 
a shock the wings of the plane will 
absorb. That is why a pilot usually 
escapes injury when he crashes between 
two trees or two other objects. 

When you see that it is impossible 
to avoid wrecking the plane, don’t risk 
your life by trying to bring it down 
without damage. Don’t try to save the 
plane, but crash it so as to take full 
advantage of its capacity as a shock- 
absorber. Many a pilot has escaped 
serious injury even though his plane is 
completely wrecked, simply by keeping 
cool and not losing his head. 








The Continental R-670 Radial Engine 











Front elevation of the Continental R-670 radial air-cooled engine, showing the distributer ring 
and the arrangement of the valve system. 


thoes Continental R-670 radial air- 
cooled engine is the outgrowth of 
the Continental A70. The newer R-670 
has an A. T. C. official rating of 215 
h. p. and is simply an enlarged version 
of the A70, the bore being increased 
from 45% inches to 5% inches in the 
R-670 engine, this change raising the 
piston displacement from 544 cubic 
inches to 668 cubic inches. 

The additional 45 h. p. thus gained 
is attended by an increase in weight 
of only 25 pounds, the total dry weight 
of the R-670 being 425 pounds with a 
specific weight of 1.98 pounds per 
horsepower. 

While this material increase in out- 
put has been attained, the overall and 
installation dimensions remain. the 
same as before so the latter engine 
can be used to replace the A70 with- 
out change in the mounting. 

Accompanying the increased bore 
are a number of changes in the de- 
sign of the cylinders, the cooling fins 
on the head being rearranged to ac- 
commodate the additional heat while 
the head has been laid out to reduce 
the tendency toward detonation. The 
pistons have also been changed to a 
permanent molded casting. 

In addition to the enlargement of 


the cylinder openings in the crankcase, 
to accommodate the larger bore, the 
cross-sectional area of the suction 
manifold has been increased and the 
abrupt changes in section have been 
relieved. Other changes are minor 
ones such as a deeper oil sump and 
moving the breather tube. 





Side elevation of the Continental R-670. 
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What Our Readers Are Building 


A department devoted to our readers’ activities in airplane, glider and 
engine construction, showing the latest developments. 








And Here Is an Indiana Biplane 











This biplane, while a little above the lightplane class, because of its 120 h. p. engine, is home-built 
and that is sufficient to entitle it to admission in these columns. 


OST of our reader’s lightplanes, to 
+ date, have been of the monoplane 
variety, but here we have a mighty 
fine little biplane, designed and built 
by Fred J. Lisch, Clinton, Ind., who 
can be reached through Mr. Homer L. 
Mitchell of 


that city. 


Mr. Lisch is justly proud of the little 
plane for he says that it was a com- 
plete success from the first day it was 


flown. It hardly comes under the light- 
plane classification, for it equipped 
with a 120 h. p. engine, but it is home- 
it to be 


made and that is sufficient for 
bed in these columns. 


descri 

It is a two-place job with dual con- 
trols, the seats being arranged side-by- 
ide, and when fully loaded, it has a 
speed of approximately 125 m. p. h. 
It has climbed to 3,000 feet in less than 
four minutes. 

It took nearly two years to build the 
plane in spare time, and it has now 
been flying for more than 18 months. 
The total air-time is not known as it 
was sold to another man about one 
year ago, but the buyer well 
pleased with it as it proved to be the 
fastest ship at his airport in spite of 
the fact that it competed against three 
commercial ships at this port equipped 
with 180 h. p. engines. It has been 
tested for dives and spins by several 
good pilots, including one National 
Guard pilot and one army man. The 
following specifications will be of 
interest. 


was 


Specifications of Lisch Biplane 
NE, WOE WER sacecsinccsccscccscecccoces: 27’-6” 
Span, lower WiInQ..........ccccccccsscssseess 26’-0” 


NE IN ic cccesstcnnsssteaancsoeienconees 4’-0” 
pO | eee Clark “Y” 
ee ae 20’-0” 
i, i okveicencscccssavesncesnsis 1115 Ibs. 
EE, I sictcnnieeinorenneicionts 1480 lbs. 
Speed, maximum.............00.0++ 125 m. p. h. 
Speed, cruisinG..........ccccccsees 105 m. p. h. 
SGOE, BRUNEI .cccsccecssseseecocsers 45 m. p. h. 
NI cnc nucistsatiimicninbaiediaunaiaanainia 800 ft./min. 


Maximum altitude attained....16,000 ft. 

This is very fine, and should be called 
to the attention of some of our legis- 
lators who believe that amateur built 
ships should be put out of the running. 


Would You Come to Chicago? 


S READERS of this department 

know, a Lightplane Association of 
America is on the verge of being 
formed. It has been suggested that 
POPULAR AVIATION sponsor a conven- 
tion for lightplane owners and fans 
to be held in Chicago during the 
World’s Fair. 

At such a convention, complete plans 
could be worked out for the Lightplane 
Association of America, officers elected, 
by-laws adopted, and legal procedure 
planned to combat adverse state legis- 
lation which hinder lightplane flying. 

After the convention, a formal series 
of races, exhibitions and contests could 
be held, perhaps in collaboration with 
the World’s Fair committee, confined 
to lightplanes of 50 h. p. or less. 

If P. A. decided to sponsor a con- 
vention and program of this nature, 
how many readers would attend, and 
how many lightplanes be entered? 
Here’s your chance, brother howlers, 
write us and let us know whether you 
would come. 


Long Distance Radio 


AN UNUSUAL instance of long dis- 
I. tance reception of airplane radio 
conversation is reported by Frank Dor- 
brandt, who states he heard a pilot 
near Sacramento calling the Sacra- 
mento ground station for a weather 
report, although Dorbrandt was at 
Point Barrow, north of the Arctic 
Circle. The distance is 2,400 miles. 











This Heath Was Built From P. A. Plans 














This fine Heath-Henderson was constructed by Harlan H. Patton, Clinton, Ark. 


It is all ready 


to test hop. 


vat entirely of raw materials, and 
using the drawings published in 
PoPpUuLAR AVIATION, Harlan H. Pat- 
ton, Clinton, Ark., has completed a very 
creditable job on his Heath. He ex- 


pects to test-hop it in a very short time. 

This little ship is equipped with a 
Heath-Henderson engine. He promises 
to send us photographs of the ship 
after she is test-hopped. 
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Another Lightplane From Oregon 











Here we have the assembled structure of the 


HE State of Oregon seems to be 
mighty active in aeronautics, for we 
have received many entries from this 
state. And now comes Yale E. Smith, 
94814 Oak St., Eugene, Oregon, with 
a fine looking job that he is building. 
Evidently, this ship is an orginal 
design by Mr. Smith for its outlines are 
not familiar to us. The following 
specifications are quite interesting and 
deserve close study by our readers. 
Specifications of Smith Lightplane 


EE Ds ccsscsscovevessoeecsee 29’-8” 
Lo a, intereisee Oe 
Lo eee 126 sq. ft. 
Airfoil section.................. ‘ w.M. 6 


Yale E. Smith monoplane, an original design. 


DEORTOT ' BUEIO sa oecseccivessevencsssvence 24 deg. 
EAT OVE ccs seicccccciscssosoncéccssones 17’-4” 
DR eit ols inietdsedbadelliataNGupinedaiies y’-4” 
a ee one 437 Ibs. 
WI, CO ace sccecvnecavccccovsecenced 675 lbs. 
TS CATIIBAI ) osscscceciveseessscavcies 45 h. p. 
Load per horsepowet...............: 15.0 lbs 


Loading on wings.... .5.04 lbs.-sq. ft. 

Mr. Smith promises to send us a 
picture of the ship after completion, 
and tell us how it performed during its 
test-hop. He says that there are three 
other lightplanes and one powered 
glider in his town and we are anxiously 
waiting to get good pictures of these 
ships as well. 





Baxter Builds A 





Heath Seaplane 








WO interesting photographs were 
sent to us by A. O. Este, Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada. They show a home- 
made Heath parasol monoplane built 
by Mr. S. Baxter of Sudbury. This was 
made entirely of home materials ex- 


Mr. Baxter proudly displays his home-built seaplane. 
the last issue, erroneously labeled as the workmanship of A. O. Estes. 


cept for a high lift camshaft and the 
exhaust stacks which were had from 
the Heath Airplane Company. 

This little ship has been successfully 


flown from skiis during last winter 


but has not been tried with the floats. 





Another view of this ship appeared in 








“Snipe” Boat Is Announced 


NOCKDOWN materials for thé 
home-construction of the ney 
“Snipe” class sailer have been an 


nounced by the Brooks Boat Company 
Saginaw, Mich. This sailboat, 15 feet 


6 inches long, carries 99.6 square feef)} 


of sail, and is large enough to make hey 


a real seaworthy, safe, fast  sailer, 
classy in appearance and easy t 
handle for the amateur. 

“Snipes” have repeatedly defeatec 


boats having twice their sail area. Theiy 
best sailing breeze is about 15 miles per 
hour, but they are stable enough to stay 
right-side-up in winds of 50 m.p.h. and 
will not head into the wind. Can be 
provided with an auxiliary outboard 
motor if desired, and with a four H. P. 
motor will average approximately eight 
miles per hour. 
A Nifty Snow Boat 

ALPH AMENT has constructed 

this fast but comfortable snow- 
boat which has proved very successful. 
Note the streamlining of the cabin—a 
rather novel feature. 


a ne ee eS a 


Ament’s snow-boat all ready to go. 


The First Sailplane in Canada 
J L. BARKER, Winnipeg, Canada, 
* writes us a letter as follows: 

Believe it or not, this is the first sail- 
plane to be built in Canada, so far as 
I know. It has a straight wing of 37 
feet span and is of original design, all 
materials being obtained locally. It 
follows along Bowlus lines. 


This is the Barker sailplane, the first in Canada 7 


and a nice rig. 
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Dream 


Ship Looks Good to Us 











is the Rees dreams. 


ideal ship of which Mr. 
Nice looking job 


Here 


have an entry into the 
Ship div that looks 
It is a lightplane dream 
Mission, Texas, which 
conventional Gee- 
been so common 


ERE we 
Dream 
mighty nice. 
by Evan J. Rees, 
gets away from the 
Bee designs that have 
of late. 
He is rather 
advisability of 


1810Nn 


about the 
cantilever 


doubtful 
using a 


monoplane wing, but this should prove 
no obstacle in the design of this plane 
for a number of European lightplanes 
are so constructed. The strut indicated 
by the dotted lines can be included but 
it is not essential. 

The landing gear seems to be too far 
forward and this would place so much 
weight on the tail skid that take-offs 
would be difficult. 

However, the ship is 
out and is the type of ship that we 
would like to see built. It is of a type 
well adapted for converted motors and 
could easily be constructed either as a 


well thought 


cantilever or strutted wing type. 

And so here’s the best of luck to you. 
We trust that you will be able to 
materialize your dream. 











Another Good Looking Dream Ship 








East 49th., 

ubmits a 
ideal light- 
volair D-6” 
ed in honor 


SCHUTT, 3566 
Cleveland, Ohio 
+ 


he ag R 


hree-view drawing of his 
plane. This is the “Che 
which he has evidently name« 
of the Motors puddle jumper. 
It is a matter to provide the 
power-plant for this lightplane for, if 
you are lucky, the engine can be 
obtained at any Walgreen Drug Store. 

This is really a clever little ship that 
is well worth while studying, for Elmer 
has incorporated into the design all of 
the refinements that can be found in 
the large expensive ships, such as gull 
wings, full pants on the running gear, 


’ | 
General 


Simple 


inverted engine installation, self- sup- 
porting landing gear, etc. 

Without criticising the design, we 
always prefer a wing span of 30 feet 
and an area of at least 150 square feet, 
but these limits are not imperative, of 
course. 








Specifications of the Chevolair 
a ee eee 2% 
Chord (tapered), at root 
J YU ee 140 sq. ft. 
NE he 20’-0” 
RE ORIC RC Soe Shee endo .. 8'-3 
Ny Miao tboceisticoscctanstionnans 150 m. p. h. 
CRUISE BIOOG sn nscccescscccercosceses 110 m. p. h. 
LONGING SPCO.......ccsccscesocccscese 55 m. p. h. 










The gull shaped wings 

reduce _ turbulence 

losses and improve 
the visibility. 














From the side elevation, the fuselage 


much resembles Benny Howard's 
design which is ideal for this type 
of ship. 














Barter and Exchange 

This service is free to readers, but 
the publishers assume no responsi- 
bility for any losses during the 
trades. You trade “sight unseen.” 











WHIPPET CABRIOLET, Model 28, conver- 
tible top and rumble seat. Is in good condition 
and looks well. Also have miscellaneous OX-5 
parts and seven Milier Overheads all im good 
condition. Full set of Commandaire flying and 
landing wires, interplane struts and set of 
ipper wings slightly damaged for the Com- 
mandaire 

Will sende the above for a light sportplane 
having a welded fuselage and in good condition. 








No stick and wire job considered.—F. C. Plegge, 
Searcy, Ark. 
FORD “T” Airplane engine, less magneto 
What have you to offer for this ergine in 
trade?--Don Harenberg, R. F. D. 2, Urbana, 
Chio. 
HBATH WING, axily finished, with blueprints 
Also “Indian Prince’, Single 28 Model, com- 
pletely equipped with 80 m. p. h. speedometer 
Will swap for an Indian Scout, either 37 or 
45 Hugh McDaniel, R-1, Itasca, Texas. 

ACC Cc ORDION, cost $20. Will trade to 





Dakota for a used motorcycle in 
State clearly the condition of 
make, model, etc.—Lester Sand- 


anyone in So. 
running order. 
machine, year, 


vick, Bristol, So. Dakota 
BALSA WOOD CUTTER, will cut up to %” x 
1” strips Will trade for model parts and plans. 





Will also exchange cutter for plans or photo- 
gr raphs you don’t want.—William H. Pennett, 
Jr., 58 Holden St., Fall River, Mass. 
200 MAGAZINES, Air and War story, some 
with clippings removed. Also two U. S. Army 
Courts Martial Manuals (1917), one U. S. Army 
Regulations (1917) and others. What have 
642 Main St., Paterson, 


you ?—Charles Braddell, 
N. J 





FRONTY SPECIAL RACING CAR equipped 
with lights, starter, wire wheels, Bosch mag- 
neto, Zenith carbureter. Will run 80 m. p. h. 
bh trade for any class of plane.—K. L 
Valker, Valley Falls, Kna. 





( (Model Vv), 


HE ATH WINGS gas tank installed, 


ailerons and complete welded tail group. Will 
trade in as part payment on a used licensed 
ship L. P. (Stim) Kowalke, Wall Lake, lowa 
LON( GSTE R WING RIBS (Set of 30), Clark 


“Y” section, 50 in. chord. What will you trade 
for these ribs?—Maurice 1. Smith, 91 West 
Grant St., Lebanon, Ore 

POWERED GLIDER, nearly new with Hender- 
son engine. Will trade for an automobile or 
motor-boat. Will also trade primary training 


glider for anything I can use.—G Standly, 4621 
13th Ave., Brooklyn, N 

BICYCLE, “BOOKS, airplane ‘moth, moving 
picture projector, etc. Want secondhand type- 
writer in good condition. Ralph Najork, Doris 
Ave., Northport, N. 





“40 in. drawing for 15 
Sohler, 








F LY ING SCALE MODEL, 
in., flying scale model blueprint.—Jerry 
Belden, Neb. 


CABIN MONOPLANE, small 3-place with a 
90 h. p. radial engine. All new instruments 
and new wing covering. Will exchange for 
a good late model car or what have you? 

C. Wright, E. 69th. Ave., and Avenue X, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 








PHOTOS Of Akron and Macon showing 200 
construction and comple sted views The photos 
are 4” x 4” and 8” x 10” Will swap for other 
photographs William my Rogers, 1178 Reed 
Ave., E. Akron, Ohio. 





HOME STUDY COURSE complete and complete 
two years issues of POPULAR AV IATION and 
Aero Digest. Will trade for a small aircooled 
engine or what have you?—G. C. Snyder, Box 
274, Bassett, Nebr. 


FLYING AND GLIDER MANUALS 
1929-30-31-32. Am willing to trade. 
to offer?—-Grayson Baker, 413 
Lynchburg, Va 

WANTED. Aeronautic data, plane or airport 
photos, aero books, ete. Send me your lists 
and what you want in trade.—Box 44, Lachute, 
Que., 
PHOTOS of Ford trimotor and Spartan biplane. 


Will trade for other modern photos.—Harry 
Hoffman, Buckhannon, West Virginia. 





for the 
What 


years 
have you Harri- 


son St., 











Canada. 
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to Convert the 


by 


B. H. PIETENPOL 


Expert on Ford engine conver- 
sions for lightplanes. 


water out because of steam locks in 
the front of the cylinder head. 

The side type pump, with the domed 
cylinder head, does away with all the 
above troubles but is harder to build. 
The pictures and the drawing will giv 
you a general idea of this 
if you are handy, you shou! 
any trouble in building it. 

The pulley shaft and stuffing 
are taken from a regular Model “A” 


e 





pump, and 
d not have 


G 


box 






























r. te sp i 
; pump, but a new rotor is brazed to 
Left side of the completed conversion, showing the magneto mounted on the bracket, the t “ f Tl — ». te 
propeller hub and the side mounted water pump connections. the shaft. ne lower pump pulley is 
, made from a Model “A” generator 
N THIS last article of my series on inch in the old pump housing so that pulley. The center is turned out and 
the conversion of a Ford Model the belt will line up and so that you a piece of steel tubing, 11% inch inside 
° ° 73] , rO0 “a diatar ig ater. is ara s : — +} 
“A” engine, we will take up the ba Bayt — = on vo — pet is we <* it hen . ps 
P 9 ° recular Forc a julliey 1s usec é er the pulleys are lined up, drill ¢ 
conversion of the remaining details the reg ‘ n } y 1s ¢ purte} rel aka th 
2 : : with the fan blades removed. The inch hole in the pulley hub, the 
: illustrated by the accompanying draw- = S te a 
ss in These alterati ‘i nak pump shaft must also be cut off 1% crankshaft and the magneto drive- 
. erations are not ex- =: ‘ : : Pe . ; : 
; ; gs. b : ma hould b j inch, first annealing the shaft before shaft. Put in a x inch aircraft grade 
4 ensive bv ey Snou © made care- attempting to do this. When this is bolt, but be sure to put the belt on 
fully and thoroughly. done, the pump will never fail you and before the pulley is put into place to 
" First, we will take up the matter of it requires no attention except for a_ stay. 
; the water-pump. I advise the fellow little oiling once every year. For several years we did all of our 
? of limited experience to pay a great It also has its disadvantage, how- flying with the regular cast-iron Ford 
deal of attention to the pump alter- ever. It requires a large radiator hose head—just as it was. The only change 
? ations for a defective pump can cause (1% inch). and a larger and heavier that we made was to tap the cylinder 
; a@ great deal of trouble. Make the _ radiator is also required. Again, when head for the temperature gauge. But 
‘ changes exactly as shown in the plans. you get the water temperature up to more recently we tried several types 
. First, it will be necessary to cut 1% about 200° F., it is likely to throw the and makes of special heads with -the 
ey - 
: 7, ou™ 
; TACHOME TER CONNECTIO a 6 ee eee 7 
FOLDERED TO PLATE 2 Ps \ j | | 
HERE \, / . \ i h 
ie “=, » / ee F 5 Ni} 
: eee, Flare es is 
t om A ; : 7 a as : all, —* , J CUP OF mo0eLT ; ad F ~ nal pia 
; yn ‘, (6 GAGE STEEL whe , \ pine FORO th coven / bd 
by ° i, ; . & 5 4 ia \ ) 
™ L BRAZEO \ if 
; -- \ OETAKS OF Jé PLATE AND Olk END View 
yf RETAIN - Pert 
i eer | l corn 
an ee ee Y CASKET 
4 <== = =~Oa— i B 
i ° ly > \ i b_] } Loca wwu7s GEAR COVER 
' ~-ef / ' Lit) 
' —i, —4 22> SPRING FORO PART 
‘ OOTED LINES Q ; Fon so 
lswow POS/TION OF . : - __ bn 4 ‘ — = LEATHER hd p+ 9 
JOINING PLATE \ % - ’ < E e a 13 
1 + ¢ x1 10 sence hae 
a \ 7 . > P UNDER suPpoar tl ie 
aa i=] 5 | i? j | 
eae a ws a] “ a a —— cree \= st. —— at 
PLAN OF TIMING GFAR VER a oda . a as WHITE Ase ENOVIEW §=14 GAGE CHANNELS STEEL 
‘i \-4 OF TAS OF ENGINE NOLOOOWN BuLT eé £R MAGNETO SUPPORT 
: "5 20 GAGE Tuer 2 
' er Or ue oF anes bt pe $75 prosecr FO 
; = ala OWFR y f } Sean Se \ | HALF i 
ik. sr 2 | Ta OF STANDARO 
- i. 2 as t+ y " | bo } CUPLING 
(6 CAGE CuiP FOR ATTACHING = ere = FLEXITE OR 
TACKS WEiDte Seon ‘~~ = ) ae LEATHER OF 
| Siti ate LEU NSS japan 
TACHOMETER HOUSING CONNECTION PINS 
THREAOEL OF t PLING 
Miscellaneous details:necessary for the conversion, including the timing gear cover, oil retaining ring, couplings, connections, etc. Other details of 
the magnete-eoupling appeared-in-the January issue. 




















Ao meneame 


eee 


Se en 


Weiss 


Ford Model “A 


i jong is the third and concluding article by 

Mr. Pietenpol on the conversion of Model 
“A” Ford engines for lightplane service. In 
this article we are told how to complete the 
remaining details, how to test the engine and 
how to select the propeller. 














idea of getting more power, and we as far as 120° F. 
were finally successful in our trials. It will also be 

We found, that with best make necessary to make 
of aluminum head, the power was in- a new valve cover 


plate of No. 18 or 
No. 20 gauge 
sheet steel, or bet- 
ter yet, of alum- 
inum. Use the old 
cover plate as a 
pattern for mark- 
ing the holes and 


creased about 7 h. p. 
and at the same time we 
15 pounds of weight. The 
not vibrate any worse nor did it get 
any hotter with the aluminum head in 
spite of the fact that it was developing 
a whole power. 
And I advise all of you 


or 120 r. p. m., 
saved about 


engine did 


lot more 


Ford flyers 


to use a good aluminum head for the’ then use a thick 
best results Please notice that we cork gasket when 
have domed head shown on some of _ putting the cover 
the pictures, made of sheet steel. To in place. 
make the domed head it is only neces- 
sary to saw off the the head STARTING AND 
flush with the cylinder-head bolt holes RUNNING 
and then screw this sheet metal head ND after all 
in place with small machine screws of these alter- 
tapped into the head. ations have been 
This type of head can be used only completed, we will 
when the side type water pump is used, be ready to give 


but it has the advantage that it will the engine a test. 
not throw the water out, no matter Itmaysoundfool- Left-hand view of the 
how hot it may get. ish to give lightplane. Here we see 


instructions on 
starting and running the engine to a 
man who knows enough to make 


If your engine is provided with the 
proper size of radiator, the water 
temperature will go up to about 190 


In 


these 
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in 
connections made to 
tank. 


converted engine mounted 
the water 
and water 


the Pietenpol 
the radiator 


the 
tell 


open, I had better 
is very dangerous. 


throttle partly 
you that this 










F. on a hot summer day winter, changes, but after watching a lot of First, after you are sure that your 
it will be necessary to cover a part of the fellows start their engines by chok- engine is O. K. and ready to start, put 
the radiator to get the temperature up ing them, and then starting them with in some aircraft gasoline. Don’t use 
=” & 
. ? 
se a. 
t Sei b OUTLET AT 
J Y i, 1/ \ |o\ oY J y 2. aan OF on ia 2} ourter ar 
whoo ( 8 yor 6CA. STEEL. pt PIPED TO TOP : FRONT OF HEAO 
* \c \ / ° 4 Z RADIATOR | -—— PIPED To ToP 
“ Als | eco 
yz N\ / \ ri ° —— 
i \ \ < J Khe 
, / \ CO * , ad “A = 
( WELOE f eo , 7 
" aera as PUMP HOUSING * 
%, BUILT OF I6GA STEEL \ ™ Zi 
J ( — 2 
s— . 
| A : 
PRESS RACKING BOx , , id 
OUT OF REGULAR PUM 8GA. TUBE > ate / 








HOUSING ANO LOEREL ) 2) 
TO PLATE | — — * 
" / wel — . 
N c @ se ) ¥ /8 GA. TUBE SOLDERED 
/| " BRASS GUIDE al IN UPPER CORNER OF 
—™ 


| 
| Y sy 6 BFARING TOP RADIATOR TANK 
| of 8 \ BEFORE PUTTING IN 
=| iH 8 F fe! 14-4 ENDS OF TANK 
=. . | 118 Ga. TuBE 
|} oe “4 . Ik a Pe 
| Z REGULAR MODEL 
s R }| ik 
poor VN iil A PUMP SHAFT | 
REGULAR lp "18 GA SAWED OFF A } 
PULLEY W 4 y _ A 
TUBE T mrss ] 
FAN REMOVED TI ae es 
| - 
J | /6 GA. BLADES 
Details of the water-pump and the water circulating system. “Ke srere 
At the right is the end elevation showing the side mounted 3 BLADES /6GA. 5S : 
pump FINED TA SHAF 






1° PUMP INLET 
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END OF RADIATOR 


REAR VIEW OF ENGINE 
WITH PUMP MOUNTED 
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automobile gasoline if you can possibly 
get the regular aviation gas. 

Now close the throttle tight with the 
idling jet screwed down as far as it 
will go. The main jet is open 1/3 turn. 
Remove the butterfly choke valve from 
the carbureter as the choke should 
never be used. 

With the ignition switch in the OFF 
position, turn the engine over fairly 
fast for three or four turns. Now turn 
on the ignition switch, and the engine 
should start, when given a quick pull 
on the propeller. Now, after being 
started, set the engine to idle at about 
400 r. p. m. and let it run until you 





Front elevation of the completed engine with the propeller mounted on the hub. The engine 


are certain that everything is in good is now ready for installation and testing. The propeller is an essential part of the power 


condition. The engine should be warmed 
up gradually at low speed. 

After thoroughly warmed up, the We have had many propellers de- 
engine is to be tested for power output signed for the ship we are building (the 
before any attempt is made at flying Pietenpol Air-Camper), which is a 
it. And the only sure method is to two-place Ford powered job, before we 
check up the power by using a propeller found the propeller that gave the best 
that you are familiar with, that is, a all around results. And while this pro- 
propeller that will absorb a known Peller, which gave us the best results, 
amount of engine power at a given 
speed. Then, if the engine does not 
turn this standard propeller up to full 
speed, or within 50 r. p. m. of the 
standard speed, do not try to fly the 
engine until you locate the trouble. 
Keep after the engine until it runs 
O. K. 

There seems to be some difference be- 
tween different camshafts even on the 
same make and type of engine. We 
seem to get the best power out of the 
late model Ford camshafts, but outside 
of using the special racing type cam- 
shafts, we have not found a thing that 
will increase the power like the ad- 
justments on the carbureter, valves, in- 
take manifolds, magneto and similar 
points. Some of the special heads that 
we have tried were worse than the reg- 
ular Ford cylinder heads. 


PROPELLERS FOR THE MODEL “A 
PROPELLER car only be designed 
for its greatest efficiency at one 
speed. This should be the speed at 
which we wish to run our engine and 
also the most efficient forward speed of removed from the bracket to show belt and 
the ship. pulley. 
Since the climbing rate of a low pow- 
ered ship is the most important factor, may not exactly fit your ship, yet it 
the design should be arranged prin-_ will come close to filling your needs. 


” 





cipally for a good climbing rate, and First of all, the propeller must be 
the top speed is a secondary matter, ex- of good design, good materials and effi- 
cept possibly on a single seater. cient. The diameter should range from 


on 





i_— — 
) a“ —" 
a } Tuars so.weh 7 
i y FAC SIDE OF 
>» \ UPPER TANK 
ag, 
>». 
RADIATOR BUILT FROM Uy) i a 
4°CORE SKIS" OR “<p. |e incearen 0 
HALF OF CURTISS FLYIN 1/1 | LOWER TANK 
BOAT RADIATOR Spy rm 
ii 


The approved method of mounting the engine and radiator in the plane. At the left will be 
seen the structural members while at the right is the complete installation, 


plant, and great care should be exercised in its selection. 


6’-2” to 6’-6” and have a pitch of from 
4’-0” to 4’-3”. Next, the propeller 
should turn from 1,650 r. p. m. on the 
ground to 1,750 r. p. m. with the 4’-0” 
pitch. Turning the engine faster, with 
a smaller diameter, has no advantages. 

If you have a good ship and an aver- 
age engine, you can expect to take-off 
much quicker than the average OX-5 
powered ship. With two 170 pound 
persons and eight gallons of gasoline, 
this climb will be at least 200 feet per 
minute while on good days I have seen 
the Ford powered ship climb faster 
than 600 feet per minute. 

You may have a little bother at first 
due to some oil leaking out of the pro- 
peller end main bearing. This is caused 
by pressure in the crankcase, especial- 
ly before the piston rings are seated. 
If you drill a % inch hole in the side 
of the air intake on the carburetor, and 
connect this to the oil filler hole with 
a rubber hose, this will cure the trouble 
because of the partial vacuum thus pro- 
duced in the crankcase by the car- 
bureter suction. It is even better to 
connect the hose to the top and back 
of the valve plate cover for this makes 
the engine run smoother because of the 
oil vapor pulled over. 

If you do not use the domed cylinder 
head, raise the tail of the ship about 
three feet when you fill the radiator. 
This is to allow the escape of air so 
that air-locks will be avoided. 

If it still throws water out of the 
system, before the temperature has in- 
creased to 180° F., it is possible that 
the cylinder head gasket is leaking or 
the hose connections are too small. They 
should be 114 inches at least on the 
regular type pump and one inch on 
the side type pump. 

Do not use an old type magneto and 
expect to get the best results. 

THE LATE TYPE FORD ENGINES 

There is so much interest in the new 
Ford engines, particularly the eight- 
cylinder “V-8,” that I have carefully 
checked up on these engines to deter- 
mine their weight and horsepower. 

I find that the “V-8” is too heavy to 
be practical, for there is only 21 addi- 
tional cubic inches in the “V-8” while 
the weight is very much increased. I 
doubt very much whether the “V-8” 
develops much more power than the 
Model “A” after it is converted . 
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New Ideas for Our Model Builders 


Hints, kinks and new model flying stunts gathered from far and near 


Model Rocket Planes Come 
Next 


Here we have I 


P. Bankiewicz holding his latest 
rocket model which is an interesting departure. 


\ R. FRANK PETE BANKIEWICZ, 
4 1243 West 3rd. St., Cleveland, 
Ohio., has been conducting experiments 
with rocket planes for four years and 


sends us a picture of his latest rocket 


10del. The model flies at a height of 
about 100 feet and has a duration of 
three minut He has invented the 


is now working on a 
liquid fuel to take place of the powder. 
Three rocket tubes are used on the 
model. The two small rockets on the 
wings are fired together and carry the 
odel into the upper air. When these 
rockets are nearly exhausted, the long 
central rocket tube is fired by a time 
ise and prolongs the flight. 
He has a new idea for checking the 
descent of the model when the rocket 
exhausted, so that when the fuel is 


powder used and 


bout burned out, a small explosive 
harge ejects a parachute out of its 
pack and this reduces the downward 
peed. — 


A New Ideal In Model 
Building 

NEW idea has been introduced 

into the model world, by the Tru- 


A 


Bild Model Products Company, New 
York. This is the “Jig-Drawing” 


system which eliminates guesswork and 
implifies the model builders work. 

Full size drawings are employed as 
“jig” or patterns on which the balsa 
parts are assembled. 


for our model builders. 





A New Model Wing Section 
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T.N. DEBOBROVSKy 





A layout chart for the new de Bobrovsky model airplane wing section for which its designer claims 


many points of advantage. 


N. DE BOBROVSKY, 4 Cubberly 


e Place, Jersey City, N. J., has 
designed a most interesting wing 
section for model airplanes. As will 


be seen, this airfoil presents several 
practical constructional advantages. 
First, it is easy to cut and cover when 
applied to the model ribs. Second, it 
prevents the covering from sagging 
when the ribs are spaced as much as 
four inches apart. 


Why not try it on your next model? 


Mr. deBobrovsky has tested this air- 
foil in his wind-tunnel and it has been 
found very satisfactory in its general 
characteristics. Models tested with 
this section are very stable and spin 
proof, 

The figures on the sketch show the 
depth of the section as a percentage 
of the chord, while the small dotted 
areas along the edges are suggestions 


for spar locations. 








Airplane Models Show Ingenuity of Builder 











HE airplane models shown by the 
accompanying photograph were built 
by Jimmie Cherry, Decatur, Georgia, 


each model requiring eight months 
spare-time work. If photographed 
against a suitable background, they 


could hardly be distinguished from full- 
size planes. 
The model on the left is a replica of 


the ill-fated Mercury racing seaplane 
which Al Williams intended for entry 
in the Schneider Cup races a few years 
ago. It has a span of twelve inches 
and is complete in every detail. 

The other model is a miniature Pit- 
cairn Mailwing with a span of eighteen 
inches, complete in all respects, even to 
navigation and landing lights, uphol- 
stered cockpit, and tiny controls. 





| Our Model Contest Announcement | 





A ND what a job the editors of POPULAR AVIATION have before them! 
4 


A bushel 


of photographs from which to make the preliminary selections, and each 
photograph requiring the most careful attention. 

And while we were always optimistic in regard to our readers’ model build- 
ing ability, we were actually astounded with the excellence of the models sub- 
mitted. Some of the non-flying scale models show a wonderful wealth of minute 
detail and excellent finish, while many of the flying scale models are nearly equal 
to the non-scales in point of finish and workmanship. 

And there will be a whole lot of interest for you in the “freak” division 
where we have several of the most unusual types that you can imagine. 

So, hold yourselves in readiness for the time that we call for the models 
themselves in order to make a more careful inspection. 
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Rudder and Elevator Hinges 














WIRE AFTER PIN 
4S DRAWN OUT 
PIN WIRE 
WIRE INSERTED COMPLETED HINGE 
THROUGH AND + 
GWwEOD 
ROGTR CARROLA 





Here are the details of a simple hinge for the 
rudder, ailerons and elevator 


OGER CARROLL, 710 Valley St., 

Maplewood, N. J., has submitted a 
novel form of hinge suitable for hing- 
ing rudders, elevator flaps or ailerons 
on models that are provided with work- 
able controls. This hinge is made by 
rolling up a coil of thin copper wire, 
the wire being wrapped around an 
ordinary pin. Remove the pin. Leave 
a little wire at the beginning and end 
of the coil before cutting. Insert piece 
of wire in the coil and you can easily 
see how the hinge can be completed. 


Sponge Rubber Air-Wheels 


ROUND SPONGE 











TWO CELLULOID D/SCS 
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This wheel saves many a broken landing gear 
and is easy to make 


ERE’S what we call a mighty 
clever idea, a scheme for shock- 
absorbing wheels worked out by David 
R. Osborne, 7060 Rural St., Emporia, 
Kan. He gets a rubber sponge from 
the dime store and also a piece of sheet 
celluloid for the wheel discs 
For a two inch wheel, cut a piece 
two inches in diameter and %/4 inch 
thick out of the sponge rubber. Two 
discs, 3/4 inch in diameter are then 
cut out of the sheet celluloid, with a 
hole in the center for the axle. Two 
holes, on either side of the center are 
for tying the discs and rubber together. 
The discs and rubber are united by 
pulling fine piano wire through the 
outer holes, and after this is done, the 
rubber is rounded off to the shape of 
an airwheel or balloon tire. This makes 
a very good job and absorbs heavy 
landing shocks very effectively. 
Trials with this wheel prove that 
it is an unusually efficient and simple 
shock absorber, although it is not 
recommended for an R. O. G. model 
because of its resistance to rotation. 








A Former for Model Airplane Propellers 








oO hort airplane propellers of any 
size up to 24 inches, and of any 
pitch, can be shaped on this simple ad- 
justable former. Scraps of pine, three 
144x2% inch carriage bolts, washers and 
wing nuts are the materials required. 

Make a base of one inch lumber and 
bore the bolt holes, countersinking for 
the heads. As one bolt must move 
sidewise, cut a curved slot having a 
radius of 4 inches. 

Make seven leaves, 3/16x214x12 
inches, which form the adjustable table 
of the jig. Round one edge of each. 
Clamp them together when slightly 
spread at one end, before boring the 
5/8 inch bolt holes and assemble with 
the base. 

Since, for a true-pitch propeller, the 
pitch varies from the vertical at the 
hub center to nearly the horizontal at 
the end of the blade, the former leaves 
must lie accordingly. To align the in- 
ner corners, make a cam-shaped catch 
having a right angled notch to fit the 
leaf corners in. It is pivoted on a bolt 
so that it can be swung back out of the 
vay when the leaves are clamped. 

Mark one inch divisions on the upper 
leaf, labeling them with figures repre- 
senting the diameter of the propeller. 

To set the jig, cut an end curve for 
the blade from one corner of a piece of 
pasteboard. Since 
the blade, after 


s¢ 6 
—|% — 
forming, will . 


— 











The completed propeller former. 


the lower edge. Then force the upper 
edges against the form, holding them 
with clamps or with stout twine bound 
around. Wooden wedges driven under 
the string will take up any slack. 

When the pieces have dried thorough- 
ly, remove from the form, trace the 
blade shape on each piece. 


CHAMFER . 





spring back some- 
what toward it 

originalflat 
shape, the twist 
must be exagger- 
ated about 25 per- 
cent. Thus, if the 
desired itch at 
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A Replica of the Gee-Bee 


by GEORGE G. HAYDEN 


These non-flying models are interesting to make and are beautiful ornaments for the home. 


UILD this ornamental scale re- 
B plica. This one should be among 
your collection because of the in- 
terest that attaches to this speed plane 
that has repeatedly broken speed 
records in the United States. 

The cowl is a solid piece of wood, 
turned in a lathe so that it will be per- 
fectly round. This is then attached to 
the main part of the body by drilling 
a hole into each one of these pieces, 
using a short dowl and applying ce- 
ment to all units, pushing them to- 
gether. The nose or cowl must rest 
flush against the body with no space 
showing. 

The sections of the body, to the rear 
of the cowl, take on an oval shape and 
taper quickly to a sharp wedge at the 
rudder. Note that the rud 


end ot the 


der is very thick and moves in circular 
path. The large machine very sen- 
itive in flight and very little movement 
of the rudder is necessary to keep it 
under control. 


A few sections of the body are illus- 


rated. 7 rear of the body, including 
he fin and the rudder may be a con- 
luous piece However, that part 


the fin and rudder which extends 
the cockpit, may be added as a 
* so desired 

and the elevators are 
and right hand units 


eparate plece 1 
The stabilizex 


1 


made up as lef 


side. The extended piece should be cut 
short and filed down against the outer 
side of the boot. 

A left and right wing are cut to 
shape and streamlined to the proper 
section. Near the body, a small nar- 
row piece, a trifle longer than the wing 





the finished replica mounted on itr 


pedestal 


Here is 


depth, is attached at the point which 
will receive the wing and is sanded to 
conform to the shape as shown on the 
front and top views. 

When attaching the wings, do not 
forget to use pins for attaching the 
stabilizer. The wings should be very 
rigid and strong, as the landing gear 
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is cemented to the wing and not to 
the body. 

The landing gear strut is cut to 
shape and the center part of the boot. 
These two units are then cemented to- 
gether. Make one left and one right 
unit. On top of each side of the boot 
a thin piece is added and the wheel 
should fit on the inside with enough 
space to revolve freely. 

With a pointed knife, cut out suffi- 
cient material to form a cockpit at the 
position illustrated on the side view. 
Care should be taken so that the in- 
side of the cockpit does not appear 
rough after the job is completed. The 
windshield is added in two sections. 
Small lines are drawn to represent the 
framework. 

The propeller should be cut out and 
a small bushing may inserted to 
represent a hub. Small brass tubing 
can be secured with a center-hole no 
thicker than a large pin. In this way, 
the propeller will revolve very freely. 
After the entire model has been as- 
sembled and all of the pieces put in 
their correct place, apply two or three 
coats of dope, sanding carefully after 
each coat and filling the thick cracks. 
The color scheme is red and white. 

The outlines of all the controls are 


(Concluded on page 118) 
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Making a Tunnel Boat Model 


by GEORGE DOBRUSIN 


This model speed boat, propelled by a rubber motor, is a highly successful working model of a well 


HE model boat described here is 

| of a type that is known as a 

“tunnel boat.” The construction 
is remarkably simple as there is no 
twisting nor warping of the planking 
forming the contours of the boat. It 
is constructed entirely of sheet balsa 
with which model builders are familiar. 

The tunnel is a long groove in the 
bottom of the boat. It is wide at the 
bow, but grows narrower as it ap- 
proaches the stern. As the boat rides 
along, the water fills the tunnel and 
tends to raise the hull out of the water 
which, of ‘course, decreases the resist- 
ance between the boat and the water. 

Before starting the actual construc- 
tion, it would be advantageous to study 
the drawing carefully and become 
familiar with the various parts and 
their relation to each other. 

The actual construction of the boat 
should be started in this way. The 
sides of the boat are made first. They 
consist of balsa 2 inches wide, 20 inches 
long and % inch thick. The two sheets 
are placed one on the other, pinned, 
marked out and then cut so that they 
both come out alike. 

The stern end tapers in a little. This 
is done by cutting away a wedge 
shaped piece that is marked % inch 
at the top. The curved portion at the 
front does not follow any definite 
radius, but is made so that the curve 
is gradual. A square tip of \% inch is 
left. A small nose block will be glued 
to this later. 

With the sides finished, next make 
the forms or stations according to the 
dimensions of the boat. Mark off on the 
sides of the boat the positions of the 
stations, 5 inches apart. Now place 
the side pieces on the lines of the 
oblong and pin in place. Then put in 
place the formers according to their 
number and glue in place, using the 
usual celluloid cement. 

After the glue has set, glue on the 





known type of racing boat. 





Deck view of the completed model showing the hatches, steering wheel and windshields. It can 
be decorated according to the taste of the builder. 


two outside bottom planks, taking care 
to see that the edge of the plank lines 
up with the corners of the cut out sec- 
tions of the formers. These planks are 
% inch thick. Pin in place to make 
sure that there will be no open joints. 





JRUneING a model speed boat is 
an interesting diversion from 
model airplane construction and well 
worth trying. 

Practically the same basic mater- 
ial, balsa, is employed in both the 
model boat and airplane, so that the 
airplane model builder will be right 
at home when building this boat. 











The front end of the plank is not 
bent down until the glue on the other 
joints has set, and an anchor block 
glued in place. This block is %x%x5 
inches long and is placed on the in- 
side of the bow even with the square 
tip on each siaepiece. When this has 
dried well, trim it to the contour of the 
sides. 





Bottom view of the completed speed boat —- the tunnel, the rubber motor and the brass 
; propeller. 


Now bend the bottom planks down 
over the curve end, use glue and pins, 
fastening them to the anchor block. 
Next, glue the plank in the center of 
the tunnel. This plank is % inch thick. 
The anchor block will have to be cut 
away somewhat, to conform with the 
curve formed by the center plank when 
it is bent. After the plank has dried 
well, the hull may be removed from 
the paper to which it was fastened, and 
all excess wood trimmed away 

The sides of the tunnel are placed 
next. These are ts inch thick and ex 
tend from the rear and forward to sta 
tion No. 4. In the last 5 inches, the 
sides of the tunnel are all covered by 
short pieces, the grain of which runs 
at right angles to the rest of the 
planks. These have to be trimmed to 
fit. This completes the bottom. 

Turn the boat over and glue two 
strips, one on each side. These strips 
are %xw%x20 inches. Two more 
strips of 4% x 1ysx 20 inches are glued 
edgewise next to the first two strips. 

These last strips are to raise the 
deck up. Now taper these strips from 
station No. 4 to the anchor block and 
from station No. 2 to station No. 1 at 
the stern. The space from the anchor 
block to station No. 4 is covered with 
fs inch material. A 2 inch space is 
left open between station No. 4 and 
station No. 3 for the forward cockpit. 

From station No. 2 to the front 
cockpit, *s inch material is again used 
for covering. The rear cockpit is made 
by covering up only part of the sec- 
tion between station No. 1 and station 
No. 2, leaving 2 inches open for it. Be- 
tween the two cockpits, two pieces of 
sheet balsa are glued to form the 
dummy motor hatch. These pieces are 
4 inches long. 
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The wind shields are of celluloid and 
are 1 inch high. 

A small block of balsa is now glued 
to the front end of the boat and dressed 
down to shape. 

The propeller is made of sheet brass. 


to the propeller, one end being left 
long enough to form a crank with 
which to wind the rubber motor. The 
front hook is of piano wire, and is 
held to the boat by a streamline block 
of wood which in turn is glued to the 
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It is made just big enough to give the 
propeller clearance, and is held in place 
by small blocks of wood and glue. From 
two to four strands of rubber are used. 
Sandpaper the boat well, fill all the 
cracks there may be with a wood filler 







































































































































































It is 1% inch in diameter and has 3 boat inside the tunnel at station No. 4. epee 
blades. The propeller shaft is made The thrust bearing is made of brass and give it about three coats of shellac, 
of tinned piano wire and is soldered strip 1/32 inch thick and inch wide. sanding in between coats. 
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Building the Monocoupe, Model 110 


by 
JOSEPH S. OTT 
Model Editor 


This is a true flying scale model 
of neat appearance and good 
flying ability. 


HE general specifications of the 

large machine are as follows: 

Warner Scarab Engine, seven 
cylinder, 110 horsepower; weight of 
large empty machine, 1,031 pounds; 
wing section, Clark Y; Dihedral, 1 
degree; and angle of incidence 0 
degree. 

The propeller diameter is 84 inches. 
The wing span of the large machine is 
382 feet; body length overall 20 feet 4 
inches; chord 5 feet; stabilizer width 
8 feet six inches; stabilizer depth 3 feet 
3844 inches; rudder height 4 feet % 
inch; fin depth 1 foot 11 inches and 
rudder depth 2 feet, 41% inches. 

The completed 22 inch model weighs 
ready for flight, a trifle less than % 
ounce. 

WING CONSTRUCTION 


HE entire wing is built up in one 

piece and is split at the middle 
with the dihedral added at each wing 
tip. The windows are put in and ths 
entire wing is covered and cemented on 
top of the fuselage in the final 
assembly. 

All the ribs are cut to conform to 
the Clark Y section which is flat on 
the bottom. Ajlerons are shown as 


Epitor’s Note: This model is a perfect 
scale model of the Monocoupe 110 and wa 
built and designed from plans furnished to 
the Model Department by the Monocoupe 
Corporation. 




















Fuselage structure of the Monocoupe Model 110 before the covering was applied. Note the 
sheet balsa cabin and the curved upper longeron. 
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This model of the Monocoupe, Model 110, is one of the most realistic or “natural” flying scale 
models that we have seen. 





separate units made movable by 
attaching with a soft piece of wire. 
Attach the aileron at two points and 
cement the wires securely. The small 
pieces of wire should be attached along 
the side of a rib. It is not necessary 
that the controls in the model be made 
movable. 

The wing tips are bent bamboo and 
these ends continue around and are a 
part of the aileron. Before putting the 
wing tips in place, cement the two 
spars for the ailerons on their position 
and continue the wing tip and allow to 
dry. Then cut the complete aileron 
out of the wing. 

The spar in the aileron should be 
approximately '% inch thick, and the 
face is rounded which allows movement 
of the aileron without binding. Two 
spars are used on the lower side of the 
wing and are cut to conform to the up- 

(Concluded on page 118) 
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The Monocoupe, Model 110 
A Flying Scale Model 


The drawings below are one-quarter the size of the finished 22 inch model, and all 


parts can be 
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landing gear be 
clearance for 


In building the 
sure to leave enough 
the propeller when the model is 
standing horizontally in landing or 


take-off position. 
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measured off proportionately where definite dimensions are not shown. 


Space the wing spars and the ribs 


exactly as 
lines. 
separate 
indicated by 
shown. 


NO We 


shown by 
The ailerons can be made 
and hinged or 


the 


the black line 








When cutting out the ribs for the wings, follow the wing section very carefully. 
outline for the 22 inch model will be found on the following page from which it can be traced. 
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Monocoupe 
(Continued from page 116) 











ward curve as seen in the front view 
before assembling. 
BODY OR FUSELAGE 

EN building the body, two com- 
plete side sections are assembled 
Follow the layout as seen in the 
side view and make one unit. Put a 
piece of wax paper over this first 
section and build a second one over it. 
These two units are then assembled to 
the form illustrated on the plan view. 

The body stops at section No. 1, 
which section receives the built dummy 
motor unit. This first section is a trifle 
elongated and is not a perfect circle. 
The shape of the Monocoupe body 
differs from most others because it 
curves in immediately behind the wings 
and then curves back. This is notice- 
able on both the plan and side views. 

THE DUMMY ENGINE 

HE dummy engine is built up on a 

balsa crankcase unit with separate 
cylinders which may be purchased at 
most model stores. Two small discs 
and a light, circular cylinder wall com- 
prise the crankcase. The front oval 
section is a solid piece of balsa. 

The cylinders are then added around 
this completed drum and the valve rods 
put in place. This entire unit may be 
added or taken off the front of the 


first. 


i= 


wire hinge. The adjustable rudder will 
help considerably in balancing the 
model in flight. The wing section for 
the tail units may be followed as 
illustrated. 

It is not of importance to have any 
given section for these parts but a good 
average one is where the thickest part 
is approximately one-third back from 
the leading edge. Note in particular 
that the rudder post is not straight but 
slants forward. This is the way that 
the large machine is built and this 
model drawing was scaled from the 
original plans. 

The stabilizer and the elevators are 
built up and covered on both sides in 
a similar fashion to the rudder and fin. 
Three ribs are used on each side. The 
tail unit is very small when built to 
scale and the model will not be quite 
as stable unless the speed is very con- 
stant throughout the entire length of 
the flight. 

For this reason a tail may be added 
with a span of 1% times that illus- 
trated. The fin and rudder should also 
be enlarged. This is only necessary 
where a model is desired to fly well 
and not for ornamental purposes. The 
tail skid is built of three layers of 
bamboo. 

MAKING THE WING STRUTS 
HE wing struts are built of two 
thin strips each streamlined sepa- 
rately with an added piece at the lower 


tI 





Full size wing section for the 22 inch Monocoupe flying scale model. 


machine. The nose plug which is also 
a bearing continues into the half- 
rounded section of the crankcase. When 
the propeller is removed, the shaft, 
plug and bearing come out as one unit. 
LANDING GEAR 

TH= landing gear struts are solid 

balsa and are cut to conform to the 
shape illustrated. Sufficient height 
must be allowed for propeller clearance. 

The center part of the wheel pants is 
cut to shape first. The size should fit 
the type of wheel at hand or obtain- 
able. The proper size is 1% to 1% 
inches. The thickness at the center 
part of the wheel boots will depend 
upon the type of wheel. The outside 
is covered with a thin layer of balsa. 

The small brace running down from 
the center of the fuselage is a thin 
piece of bamboo, approximately 1s inch 
square and continues through the boots 
and is the axle for the wheel. 

This method of construction makes 
it necessary to put the wheel and the 
boot on the strut at the same time. A 
good fit should be secured before fitting 
these units and cementing them down 
permanently. In order that the struts 
be very strong, they must be cemented 
to the longerons and not to the fairing 
strips of the body. 

TAIL CONSTRUCTION 
HE rudder and fin are built in two 
units. These parts should be made 


separate and are attached with a soft 





end. The correct length will depend 


on the size of the model. The width at 
the outer end must conform to the 
space between the spars. They are re- 


enforced a short distance in from the 
point where they attach to the wing 
and in some cases these braces will not 
meet at a rib. 

A small compression rib should be 
added so that these small braces will 
point straight up as illustrated on the 
side view. The struts should be fitted 
and the locations checked before the 
wing has been completely covered. 

THE MOTOR AND PROPELLER 

HE propeller should be of a high 

pitch type to give the model plenty 
of speed and keep it stable while in 
flight because of the small tail unit. 
A crossline type propeller should be 
used with an average width blade. 

Four to five strands of 1/32x1/8 
inch good grade, flat rubber is re- 
quired for the motor power. The rubber 
is attached at the rear directly in front 
of the stabilizer by a small upright 
piece of balsa which extends through 
the fuselage from below. The original 
model balanced without adding any 
additional weights and the length of 
the fuselage was compensated for by 
the added pieces of the motor and cowl. 

ASSEMBLY AND COVERING 

HE wing is covered with white 

tissue on both the upper and lower 
sides. The body is covered in blue and 





the tail units in white. The landing 
gear is assembled before the body is 
completely covered. 

The stabilizer is in one piece and is 
attached to the body after covering. 
The elevators are attached after the 
stabilizer is securely in position. The 
stabilizer should be given a slight 
negative angle, while the main wing 
has no angle of incidence. 

After the wing is cemented to the 
fuselage, the windshield is added. The 
wing struts are now put in position and 
cemented in place. The propeller and 
the motor may be put on at this stage. 








Our next scale flying model, which 
will appear in the March issue, will be 
the Curtiss “Sparrow Hawk”, also 
known as the “Akron Fighter”. | 

END. 





Replica Model 


(Continued from page 113) 











put on with a ruling pen and black 
India ink. The propeller should be 
painted aluminum and the hub black. 
When all the coloring has dried, the 
wires should be attached. These should 
be fairly thick and very stiff so that 
they will stay in position and not bend 
easily when the model is touched 
accidentally. 

The photograph illustrates the model 
mounted on a pedestal the same as the 
Fairchild “24” in the January issue. 
This part is optional but helps to pre- 
serve the model and may be placed 
anywhere in the home. 

Materials 


Necessary—W ood Balsa 


or Pine 











I innctisintiisssummnibnadssiiainisiesacaainisia tm “wx 2% x5% 1 
Wings... ices “Me ett Athy 2 
Wing Stubs... Mm x 3x 134” 2 
Stabilizer wg x1\% x 1h 2 
EERE EIS %x 5x1 d 2 
_,.. es socecensosvcconeteees L1/l6x 1x %” 2 
Wheels sreseseeeccerssessoosscsesseee yp” Diameter 2 
Wheel Tail soeeeanniihoatenlentin 3/16” Diameter 1 
Propeller sesseseserseeeseseee2 4” Diameter 1 
Propeiler THubd....cccccocscsoscocsceced 1/16 x 3/16” 1 
Windshield................. 1 x1” 1 
Wires......... peneseeeia +016” Dia. x 5” A 
ET - Clear 1 
Dope... TGR Clear 1 
Red Lac I ccntenietinttian Vial 1 
White Lacquer............. Vial 1 
Pins... ---Envelope 24 


Optional — Decorations 





HE replica to be described in our 

next issue will be a World War Spad, 
a plane that should be in the collection 
of every builder. 

















QUALITY KITS AND SUPPLIES 


MASTER KITS are Complete and Easy to 


Build. They include everything from Pro- 
geter to Rudder—from balsa to correct color 
dopes—a substantial quantity of everything. 


oa 6E CURTISS PURSUIT $ 
16” INCH FLYING SCALE »50 
With carved, hollowed balsa Pest- 
fuselage end carved propeller. sid 
92 flying quality will amaze “ ° 
CURTISS AKRON 50 
NAVY FIGHTER . 
92 | carved, hollowed oe Post- 
fuselage — carved propeller —a id 
beautiful 12” flier. - 


Postpaid 


MOTH 1 —-- a 
All parts Meseed a yo 
carved propeller— a beauty in 


quesasense and filght. Sturdy, 





Send 3c stamp for complete price list of materials 


MASTER MODEL AIRCRAFT..... 


160 Main St. White Piains, N. Y. 
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Here’s the Biggest 50-cents Worth You Ever Saw Anywhere 














Photograph of Finished Model 

20-inch Full Cabin Type 
Featherweight Style 

Complete Weight: 1 ounce 


Actual 





The 


IDEAL@KAGLET” 


New 20-inch Featherweight c 
Commercial Flying Model 
in Big Value Kit OP gs, mcr pospsit 


Money Order or Check. 





{ in 1 arts s rials for th 
{ p Ww amaze you with its performance in the = — - parts = ae — h- = 
] ou ee nly lor e to su r own scheme 
he npleted M weighs only one ounce, and this light 8 only coloring op 


decoration. Every Kit contains the following: 
er, secures flights that would be 


EAGLET is made entirely 


ae y 
and accurately as many SS Ready-Cut PA 
h. Wings are “built-up li oO — y 
x Balsa ya Formed Wire 







a spr covered with Japan tissue. Fuselage Sides fo Propeller Shaft 
e e i a table on fuselage. The whole Model ( A 
ea t ¢ truct all t as illustrated here, come ready to \ 
ise and f nstructior i plans are included. You can color the - 





and you'll have a Model that 8 Ready-cut 





hae Balsa Aluminum 
ll ar mor expensive ones! Send your order along High-lift Propeller 
now Ribs Hanger 


ormed Wire 


Balsa Block Fi 
Rear Rubber 


for Propeller 


Send Se for Catalog 











Nosing Hook 
New Edition—Just Out Aluminum 
u Wing Clip for 
mead Adjustable 
Cont full description of IDEAL Model s. Constructior eady-cut Wings 
_ l i : F AL Model Airplanes. Construction Bale Landing 
Kit R M Models, Large and Small Scale Gear Struts opie 
Flying M Also big list of Materials, Parts Landing Gear 
Accessorie is Your Model Library is not complete with- Balsa_ Strips Wheel Axles 
ut ti Catalog. Send for a copy , etc. for all 
ae: ae —— <—s - oy ae Spars, Framing 


and other parts 





Ideal Aeroplane & Supply Co. Inc Woden 
en ee. 
eal Aeroplane upply Co. Inc. rie inch 
Finished Balsa 
22-26 West 19th Street, New York, N. Y. Propeller of 
Special Pitch 
Canadian Model Aircraft, 47 Hawarden Ave., Montreal 
(Canadian Prices are 40° Higher to cover Customs Duty) 
Tube Cement—Rubber Motor--Japan Tissue Paper for Wings and 
- ee . ‘ Tail Assembly—Cellophane for Windows—Washers and Eyelets 
DEALERS:—IDEAL Airplanes will make money for you. Write for for Propeller Shaft—Instruction Sheet Containing Plans and 
Dealer Di ints and Special Introductory Proposition. Instructions. 
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Just What You’ve Wanted and 
Patiently Waited for .....-. 
SCIENTIFIC ‘Ever-So-Easy” 
10” SOLID SCALE MODELS 


the popular planes you see every day 
ina class by themselves. Each kit contains “tull- 
size drawings and detailed instructions; 5 bottles 
colored dope and cement; sandpaper; split bamboo; 
pins; wheels; propellers; wing, tail surfaces and 
other parts clearly stamped on balsa; balsa blocks 
for cowling and fuselage; and required 


plus 5c postage 
35c : EACH 5, Sc tit 


10 inch BOEING 
PURSUIT XP936 
A beautiful re- 
plica of this 
famous plane. 
Complete 35c 
plus 5c postage) 


insignia 


3 for $1.00 





10 inch MONO- 
COUPE 110 
One of the most 


striking models 
we have ever 


wa 





seen. Complete 
35c «= (plus”~—s Sc 
postage.) 
—-—- _ 
10 inch CUR- 
TISS AKRON 
FIGHTER 
FX-9C1 
The famous 
navy ship. Com- 
plete 35¢ (plus 





10” WEDELL 
WILLIAMS 
RACER 92 


A replica of 
that record- 
breaking plane. 
Complete 35c 
(plus 5c 










10 inch BER- 
LINER JOYCE 
FIGHTER XF3J2 


A lifelike model 
and a_ beauty, 


too Complete 

35c (plus 5c 

postage.) 
ay 


10 inch — 


AUTOGIRO 


Complete to the 
last detail with... 
vanes and every- & 
thing. Complete 
35c (plus 5c post- 
age.) i 
ON SALE AT LEADING DEPT AND TOY STORES 
Remit by check, postal or ex money order 
SCIENTIFIC MODEL AIRPL ANE CO. 
277 Halsey St. (Dept. P-2) wark, N. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTU RERS. ‘OF MODEL 
AIRPLANE KITS AND SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 


SUPPLI ES AT LOWEST 













CUT PRICES 
Super-Quality Balsa Celluloid Wheels 
Wood—20” lengths ] in all colors 
1/16 x 1/16...20for 5c 3/4” diam., pr. ... 4c 
1/16 x 1/8....20for 5c 1” diam., pr 6c 
3/32 x 3/32...20for 5c 13/8” diam., pr 8c 
1/8 x 1/8....20for 5c 17/8” diam., pr 2c 
1/8 x 1/4....20 for 12¢ Banana Oil 
1/4 x 1/4....20 for 17c 2 oz. 7c; pt. 48c 
—a 
20” ee Balsa 2 oz. 7c; pt. 48c 
1/64 x beosss eee OF “Celluloid “Pants 
1/32 x 3 errr 5 for 8c Small 14c; Large 25c 
See. He Bicses .5 for Colored Dope 
BFS SD Beveccs 4 for 12c All colors and clear 
1 oz. 7c; 2 oz. 10c; pt. 60c 
Prop Blocks Colorless Ce ment 
1/2x 3/8x 5 2foric 1 oz. 8c; 2 oz. 12c; pt. 70c 
1/2x 3/4x 5 6 for 5c Thrust Bearings 
1/2x 3/4x 6 6 for 6c Small o rge, each 1!2c¢ 
5/8 x1 x 7 6 for 8&c Para Rubber 
5/8 x1 x 8 3 for 5c 1/16 flat. 50 ft 
3/4 x 11/2 x 10 2 for sc | 1/8” flat, 50 ft 
Washers — Large or | Jap _ Tissue—Red, 
small 2 doz. 3c; Gross | low, blue, orange 
l4c. purple and white 
5 neets 10c 
Reed Music Spring Wire 
1/32 or 1/16”, 6 ft. 3c 014”, .02¢ 028”, 
Aluminum Tubing 034” 
1/16” O.D., per ft 6c Double- ‘Geared Winders 
1/8” O.D., per ft. 7c Each 


Include 15 cents to all orders up to $1.50 Order s 
over $1.50 add 10°; for packing and postage 


Wo discount on above prices Wo catalogs sent 


AERO SHOP 
Newark, N. J. 


STAR MODEL 





earl Street 
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Air-Cooled Racers 
(Continued from page 96) 











set an unofficial land plane record of 
281 m. p. h. James Wedell, in the 
Wedell-Williams, was second with an 
average of 227.9 m. p. h. and Dale 
Jackson in a Laird Solution, similar to 
the LC-DW 300, but powered with a 
Wright J 6 motor, was third with an 
average of 211 m. p. h. Doolittle was 
forced out of the race by motor trouble. 

Maude Tait, flying a Gee Bee Senior 
Sportster “Y,” won the Aerol Trophy 
Race with an average of 187.5 m. p. h. 
The Model “Y” is a two place private 
sport plane powered with either a Wasp 








[PRIZE WINNERS! 


In Selley Novernber Contest 
H. Sutton, Jr., Summit Ave., Kinston, N. C., 
$5.00; Wm. Richter, 917 W. 6th Ave., Gary, 
Indiana, $3.00; Dean McKone, 4702 Sims Ave., 
Baltimore, Md., $2.0 
Winners of Selley’s —_— Contest will be an- 
nounced in the next issue. Look for your name! 


The Lowest Prices Ever Offered on 
Selley's Model Supplies| 








Closed Sr 


eet Anti- "Deas Open Cost 


66 


Cowls made in 415, 5, 542, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10” 
diameters. Packing and Postage, 6c each. 


PROPELLER 


CAST METAL 


SPINNER TYPE STANDARD STEEL TYPE 


SS — Se 











2 Bladed | 3 Bladed 2 
3%” .26 3 
e ewre 2k 
%” 35,/4%” 45 |4% 
. 86/5”.. 6015 
> 58” 40) 5%” 60 eas a 
4%” @40/)6%” .70 |6%" .45 
55 7 80 '6%” 60/7”... .70 
§ ‘ops made in 8”, 9”, 10”, 11”, 1207, 15”, 189, 
and 24” dia. Postage 6c each up ‘to 12” dia. 
Shaft and Bushing 10c extra. 


NOW SELLEY WHEELS 
COST LESS 


The largest and lowest-priced 
selection in the world. 


2 ~ —_ a Celluloid Untired 
Rubber Tire 34” 
Air Wheels |,-*” di ge pr. 
1” dia. 18¢ pr.|139” dia. 10c pr. 
114” dia. 20c pr.|l173” dia. 16c pr. 
j142” dia. 25e pr. 3” dia. 40c pr. 
Treaded Rubber! 
|Aluminum Dice et ng 
” ” a oF 
13/16 “. 250 pr. 
139” or 1%” 
Whl. 30c pr. 


Celluloid Air 
Wheels 


Jaane 









een 


Alum. Disc 

Rub. Tired 

Tall Wheel 

pr. 
ts ai = og 112” dia. 40c pr. 
‘dia. ‘e ea. “sq dia. 50c pr. 
"dia. 8cea.3” ,, dia. 60¢ pr. 
1” dia. 9c ea.0%8” dia 
119” dia. 10¢ ea. $1.25 pr. ‘ 
114” dia. lle €a.| Balsa Wheels 4" dia. 8c pr. 
Balloon Tire |! dia. 10c pr. 
Tire | on ese pr (ek Tired Cel. 
Disc | 32 °''''6e pr.| Dise Wh. 

So? Oe. SUSE” cw ess fe pr.|115” dia. 30c¢ pr. 
133 ” dia. 3@c pr.j114” ..... 8c pr.|134” dia. 35¢ pr. 
2” dia. 40¢ pr.'17_” ..15¢ pr.'2’ A dia. 45c pr. 

Postage on Rubber Tired Wheels 4c; 
Untired, 3c pr. 


Send 10c for catalog listing 1000 items 
“You can buy with Confidence from Selley” 


SELLE MANUFACTURING CO., INC., 


1373P Gates Av.,Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Balloon 
Alum. 
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or Wasp Jr. motor, but its speed is in 
excess of 200 m. p. h. 

Two other interesting planes at the 
Races were the Keith-Rider planes. 
They were extremely small all metal 
monoplanes with retractable landing 
gear. I don’t know any of the details 
other than that one was powered with 
a 6 cyl. 160 h. p. Menasco in-line motor. 
It had a high speed of about 240 m. p 
h. and won the 800 cu. in. free-for-all 
with an average of 185 m. p. h. The 
other was exactly like it but was 
powered with a Menasco 4 cylinder 
motor instead of an in-line. 

For the 1932 Races, special racing 
planes were built for nearly every 
power range from 100 h. p. up. But 
probably the only new type was the 
gull wing Springfield Racer designed 
and flown by Robert Hall. It was a 
clean and speedy looking plane powered 
with a Wasp supercharged to about 
700 h. p. But considering its power, 
it was very slow. 

Granville Brothers built for the 
Springfield Air Race Association, two 
Gee-Bee’s, (1) the R-1 for the Thomp- 
son Race and (2) the R-2, for the 
Bendix Race. With the exception of 
the motor, they were identical in con- 
struction and similar to the Model “Z” 
being slightly larger. 

The R-1 was powered with a Wasp 
motor supercharged to about 800 h. p. 
and weighed 1,840 pounds empty. 
Flown by James Doolittle, this plane 
won the Thompson Race with an aver- 
age of 252.6 m. p. h., also won the Shell 
Speed Dashes and set a world’s land 
plane speed record of 296.28 m. p. h. 

The R-2 was powered with a Wasp 
Jr., supercharged to 550 h. p. and 
weighed 1,796 pounds empty. It placed 
fourth in the Bendix Race and aver- 
aged 247.39 m. p. h. in the Shell Speed 
Dashes, also a classic. 

James Wedell rebuilt the racer that 
he flew in 1931 and built two new 
ones which were flown by James 
Haizlip and Roscoe Turner. The 
Wedell-Williams Model 44 was powered 
with a Wasp Jr. motor supercharged 
to 550 h. p. They won first three 
places in the Bendix Race. 

Jimmy Haizlip won first with an 
average of 246 m. p. h. and continued 
on to New York to set a new trans- 
continental record of 10 hours 19 
minutes. They also won second, third, 
and fourth place in both the Thompson 
and Shell Speed Dashes—James Wedell 
averaged 277 m. p. h. in the Shell 
Speed Dashes and James Haizlip won 
the 1,000 cubic inch free for all. 

Besides his old Gipsey powered racer, 
Ben Howard had two new low wing 
monoplanes at the Races. With the 
exception of the landing gear they were 
identical in construction and were 
powered with 160 h. p. Menasco in-line 
motors. Gladys O’Donnell won the 
Aerol Trophy Race with an average of 
185.47 m. p. h. Ben Howard also aver- 
aged 213.47 m. p. h. in the Shell Speed 
Dashes and the planes also placed in 
several minor races. 

END. 
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WE BELIEVE 


rus is tHE MOST SENSATIONAL OFFER EVER MADE crart history 








All pictures on this page are of actual Cleveland-Designed models not artificially retouched 
sketches. We NEVER use photos of the big ships themselves advertising our models 


Kit N-2 for $ 1 eee OOMbination Kit N-1: Heath Parasol > 1 
Doolittle’s EE- EE UPERSPORTSTER and Primary Training Glider (%4") 
These Kits were originally developed ONLY for readers of our new engineering service in magazine form, the 
“CLEVELAND MODELMAKING NEWS and Practical Hobbies’”—but we know thousands of other model en- 
thusiasts will also want them. Each Kit is thoroughly complete with all materials necessary to build these 
models—EXCEPT that there is no drawing. The full size %” scale Cleveland-Designed drawings for these 
models are FREE—but are given ONLY with the first issue of the above mentioned magazine which sells 
at 25c per copy as long as the supply lasts. You may subscribe to our magazine if you wish—there will also 
be two more large %4” scale drawings and a %” soaring glider along with many other smaller models in the 
March-April issue—see coupon for rates. 





HESE two Kits (or rather 3, for the Heath je sary high quality, firm stock balsa wood, very ac- build and flies beautifully. Span 233%”: length 
2-Kits-in-1) are ‘‘the buy of a lifetime.’ It curately cut, all necessary Japanese paper, fiber 1234”; weight 8/10 oz. Order this Kit Tight along 
marks a new era in the model world due to the propeller blades, prop hubs, music wire, hinge wire, with your Gee-Bee, and remember it also includes 
iy past achievements of Cleveland Model & Sup- thread for brace wires, celluloid, Cleveland color- all materials for making the %” scale Primary 
y Co., Inc. And there will be more to come. less cement, paper cement, and other things as well Training Glider. Sold only direct from the factory. 
as the much talked about new Cleveland Enamel Order Kit N-1, postfree, only $1. 

Dopes, both red and white. At this startlingly low 
price you needn’t risk ‘“‘cheap’’ materials. Com- 
plete Kit N2, posts free and sold only direct from 
our factory, $1. end for yours today—no waiting 
—we have Kw. all ready to ship. 











Our New Magazine 


“CLEVELAND MODELMAKING NEWE and 
Practical Hobbies’ is a simplified engineering 
service for modelmakers, in magazine form. 
It devotes itself to authentic models of air- 





planes that fly, ships, trains, complete rail- eto sa ah. = st 
roads and equipment, tiny ‘4—” scale planes, 
small machinery and other fascinating sub- The world famous Heath Parasol LNB-4 


jects. No theory. Every plan designed, tested 
and approved at the workbench. Valuable 
hints, articles, data, and FULL SIZE draw- 
ings. Not sold on newsstands. Large %4” scale 
drawings of Gee-Bee Supersportster and Heath 


Cleveland Model & Supply Co., Inc., 
1866 West 57th St., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 





Look at ‘er Zoom! Psrasol and many other drawings, 5 of them 
a en being 1%” scale solid exhibition | models aC Loa Brccccccces for which please rush items 

ET’S talk first about the C-D model o' e Gee- regular feature each issue cE Ww e I v.92: . 

Bee Supersportster. It’s an authentic 34” scale first issue—now ready. No strings attached to O Kit N-2: Gee: Bee Supersportster (complete ex- 

miniature of the “‘super racer” that was piloted this offer. It may seem too good to be true cept for drawing) $1. 

victory in 1932 by Major James H. (Jimmy) Doo- but #’s a brand new model engineering ser- ( Kit N-1: Heath Parasol and Primary Training 
t for the coveted Thompson Trophy at the vice. Supply of the first issue is very limited. Glider (complete except for drawing) $1. 
Cleveland Races. His plane is known as the Gee- See coupon for rates. Act quick! (Sample copy of CLEVELAND MODELMAKING 


Bee Supersportster Model R-1 which in speed tests 
ie: 309 m. p. a in ie first lap, ie edtied as 
94.39 a s was officia cr as 
he world’ s landplene speed record. This G EATH Parasol] lovers will find this the quthentic 
the most beautiful we have ever pr Mm a, Bult H model they've been waiting for—and in addi 








and Practical Hobbies (first issue 
brings large 34” scale drawings of above models 
FREE) while “they last, 25c. 
( Subscription for 6 issues of CM News & PH 
(including first issue) $1. (Saving, 50c). 
() Subscription for 12 issues of CM News & PH 
(including first issue) $1.75. (Saving, $1.25) 
[) 15¢ for Special Delivery Mail. On kits only. 








oe 


f exceptionally realistic appearance, it should also tion wili receive, at no extra cost, all materials 
interest Prolid scale model builders because of its for mak the Primary Training Glider. This Kit 
lically new features, still it can be made to fly contains all the necessary materials, just as supplied 

by employing larger stabilizer surfaces as suggested with the Gee-Bee model (with the exception of the 
n the drawing. The complicated parts are fairly dope for the Glider wings, where Cleveland old —= 





rem eet ee 


mpl i ii lenty of time be f the dope is supplied instead of the new enamel (Canadian and all foreign orders for CMN & PH 
at bundance of detail. When finished. it iat a job you" ‘ll Senamen of the very light structure of the wings). add 5c extra for single 11 30c for 6 issues; 60c 
be proud of for the rest of your life. Span 1834”; At this low Py no model enthusiast should be for 12 issues. Kit orders 15% extra. 
length 135,”; weight 2.7 oz. Kit contains all neces- without the Heath, for it’s fairly simple to 
PRRs cc cccsccvccccccscccccsssecococoescce Age..... 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
“Model Engineers Since 1919” BABIES. ccccvccccccccccccscvcccccscccccseseseoscsese 
1866 West 57th St. Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. Rey oe ER el gE ; 
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model builders. =) <r 


HERE THEY ARE! 
All big ships, (24” 
wingspan), all flying 
scale models, and 
what marvelous gifts 
they'll make. All parts 
including bulkheads 





ribs, etc. All clearly 
stamped on highest 





qnality balsa. The kits 
pee ith 



















22’ U. $. NAVY 


29 


EACH 
POSTPAID 








te 


- ow 
Place your orser now ARMY mAWK 


for one or more of 
these wonderful fly- 
ing scale ships. 


Remit by check or 
money order Send 
3c stamp for detailed 
Price list. 











we UB MODEL AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
476 Brook Av., Bronx, N.Y. (Dept. P 
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Airy Chat 


(Continued from page 74) 











| hd wd plane has been a “Dream 
Ship” at one time or other, and it 
is quite interesting to note the orginal 
ideas that are being presented. How- 
ever, we would like to see our amateur 
designers break away from the Gee- 
Bee idea and tackle something more 
original than the stubby body of this 
well known racer. Why not tackle the 
design of a low priced sportplane? 
That is what we really need in these 
times. 
* * 1” 

HIS matter of streamlining has 

always been more or less a matter 
of argument, even with a great big 
wind-tunnel for testing the various 
forms and shapes. And now, when 
speeds of 400 m. p. h. loom up before 
us, it is likely that our ideas of stream- 
lining will go through another 
revolution. 

It is definitely known that the laws 
of resistance begin to change at speeds 
above 350 m. p. h., and if we are to 








Some Models Don’t Fly! 


Many ‘“‘fiying’’ models DO 
NOT FLY. Before you buy 
ANY model set read the 
advertisement to see if the 
manutacturer says how far 
his models fly. 

the manufacturer does 
not say how far his models 
flYy you can take it for 
granted that they DO NOT 
FLY WELL. If a mz 
turer doesn’t adverti: 
distance his models fly, i 
may be because he’ 
ashamed to! 

Be ABSOLUTELY CER- 
TAIN the manufacturer 
HIMSELF makes a flight 

m 






them with claims of THEIR 
OWN. Why? Because they 
know it is illegal to make 
false claims themselves. By 
oy J use of false ti 
monials they try 
responsibility. A 
testimonial which is 
acked by Ge manuf actur- 
er’s OWN LAIM may be 
a danger ae Stay clear 
of such models! 

Disregard testimonials. So 
many of them are exag- 
gerated that MIDLAND no 
longer prints them al- 
though we have scores of 
unsolicited letters of praise 







Look ) 
TURER’S OWN CLAIM. If 
you can't find it, it is 
probable that the model is 

OT good fiyer NO 
MAT TER HOW MANY 
TESTIMONIALS ARE 
PRINTED. 

How many manufacturer 
print their own 
claims- MIDLAND — and 
who else? 














brand-new models 


M IDLAND presents two 


for your enjoyment The onlv satis- 
factory small models sold Better in many 
ways than expensive set Our new. ex- 
clusive monocoque construction gives a very 
simple set, a very easily built model. Build 


them in one-tenth the time an ordinary 
model takes. A razor blade the only tool 
you need. Light. Strong. More flights, 
fewer tedious repairs. Good-looking. Beau- 
tiful proportions, smooth  scurfaces No 
wrinkles. No starved-looking ribs or for- 
mers to show through. Rise off ground. 
Fly 150 feet or more—further than many 
large models claiming longer flights. Both 





THE MOST EASILY BUILT MODELS YOU CAN BUY! 








Cash In on these Midland values! Details of three money-making plans with each set. 


MACCHI low-wing pursuit monoplane, 
first cousin of the seaplane racer said 
to have made 470 m. p. on secret 
tests at Lake Garda, Italy. Wing span 
11 in., weight 3g oz. One of the pret- 
tiest models ever built, easily con-, 
structed, and capable of long, fast 
flights. 


BOEING P-12-F biplane fighter. Wing 

span 11 in., weight 42 oz. A hot-look- 

ing model, designed to out-fly nearly 

all other model biplanes, regardless of 

price. As nearly crash-proof as a model 
can be made. 


sets include die-stamped aluminum propeller 
from 11% to 56% more efficient than any 
other we have tested, ready-made nose- 
block and disc wheels, special rubber motor, 
ready-cut struts, etc., with clear building 
and flying directions. Packed in unbreak- 
able container. EITHER SET ONLY 50c! 
(65c in Canada.) Order today. We pay 
postage. Check or money order safer than 
cash. Send no stamps. We do not fill 
C. O. D. orders. Please give full address 
so that we can fill your order promptly. 


MIDLAND MODEL WORKS 


Dept. V, Chillicothe, Ohio 
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attain speeds greater than 400 m. p. h., 
we will be compelled to modify the 
present streamline forms to accomo- 
date them to the new condition of air 
flow around the bodies, and even 
around the wings. 

The air no longer closes in rapidly 
enough at the rear of the body above 
850 m. p. h. so that we have cavitation 
taking place with the present forms of 
streamline bodies. This matter is being 
investigated experimentaliy by Law- 
rence J. Lesh, a regular contributor to 
PoPULAR AVIATION, and we hope that 
we will be able to pass his findings on 
to our readers. 

* * 7: 

\ E’VE had a lot of inquiries on the 

subject of hostesses from our 
feminine readers, and in this issue we 
are running a special article on the 
hostess and her duties as portrayed in 
a forthcoming Columbia film release 
bearing the title: “Air Hostess”. 

This dope is authentic for it is the 
result of a prolonged survey made by 
the Columbia Pictures while they were 
gathering material for the new picture. 
Hope you'll like it. 

* * x 

|= model building business is con- 

tagious. The writer, J. B. R., has 
been more or less connected with air- 
plane models ever since 1909, but he 
has never seen such activity before in 
this line. Big and little, old and 
young, they are deserting ping-pong 
and bridge tables for model building. 
It is the most fascinating hobby on 
earth, so why don’t you get into the 
game? 

Y 64 

URSUING the subject of models, it 

is interesting to note the many 
changes that have taken place in model 
building materials and methods during 
the past 23 years. In the first place, 
the use of balsa wood has so reduced 
the weight of models that almost any 
old model will fly to some extent, which 
was not the case in the old days with 
basswood, spruce and other heavy 
woods. 

We now have decent rubber for 
HEY YOU, FUTURE MASTER AIRMEN! 
We want you to get acquainted with the favorite 
a of the Master Airmen of to-day, because you 
will be flying them by and by. Each month we 
will feature some famous plane. This month it is 
the Gee Bee Racer, which was recently flown by 
Boardman to a prize winning, in which it is re- 
ported to have exceeded 300 M. P. H. Our extra full 
plans for a 22” flying model are only 15c, and-com- 
plete construction kit, with plans, $1.50. Rush in 
your order and see how quick the world’s fastest 

racer can get 


to you. The 
Fairchild — 








full-sized 22” scale plans cost only 15c, and the 
complete kit, with plans, $1.50. J 
ning 22” model is the High Wing Pursuit, plans 
10c, complete Kit with plans, $1. All the following plans cost 10¢ 
each: Ansaldo, the great Italian War Plane; Albatross: Bellanca, 
r.; Boeing. P-12B; Baby Hydro; Bernard; Fok. Amphib; Fok. D. 
VIII; Fok. Tri.; Gloster IV; Hawk F-6E; Hel] Diver; High Wing. 
Jr.; Mystery “Ss *; Nieuport; S.E. 5; 8.P.4.D.; Sopwith D.H.; 
Stinson; Vega; Pfalz; Laird; Ott Hydro, Etc. We also want to send 
you literature describing our model sirplane gasoline engines, 
from 1 bird power to1 H. P. Just drop us s postal. 


BUILDERS OF BUSINESS INTERNATIONAL 
Medel Airplanes Oegi., ., Chicage. 
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motoring the models and this is another 
decided advantage in favor of the 
present day builder. Japanese paper 
has almost entirely superseded the silk 
surfacing of former years and wire 
wing constructions are seldom seen at 
the present time. 
* * 
\ ONDER if we’ll have the rotating 
cylinder engine back with us? 
There are at least two new rotaries 
now in the experimental stage that 
bring our memories back to the old 
Gnome and LeRhone types. They have 
their good points—and bad ones. 
» * 


* 


UDGING from reports, the Paris 
Aeronautical Exhibition was a 


great success, although startlingly new 
types were absent. The Berlin Show 
which preceded the Paris Show rather 
indicated more original development in 
lightplane construction. 

TAINLESS steel is rapidly becom- 

ing a basic airplane constructional 
material. There were many examples 
of ships built from this material at the 
aris show. Besides its power of resist- 
ing rust and corrosion, the new steel 
is exceedingly strong and well adapted 
to airplane work. 

Just as a reminder, stainless steel is 
the invention of Elwood Haynes, an old 
time American automobile builder who 
engineered the old Haynes-Apperson 
car back in 1900-1910 and who is 
reputed to be the builder of the first 
successful automobile. Mr. Haynes, 
primarily a metallurgist, developed 
many of the alloy steels employed in 
auto construction. 

a a + 

\ E ARE waiting, with considerable 
impatience, for the conversion of 

the Ford V-8 engine into an aeronautic 
engine by our readers. So far, no one 
has submitted photographs of a V-8 
motored ship for Our Reader’s Depart- 
ment, and we’ll be all on edge until 
someone comes through with the dope 

on this subject. 
* * * 
A xD just one thing more,—you light- 
4 plane fans. Tell us what you 
think of the proposed lightplane asso- 
ciation—very frankly—and whether 
we can expect your support when the 
organization is completed. Tell us what 
you believe should be incorporated into 
the rules and regulations outside of 
combating the license situation. So long. 

J. B.. BR. 








CONTACT 
SALE 


WING EMBLEM for your 
. Fagg Cr 
LOG BOOK—Pocket size, leather- 
ette cover = ~ embossed gold pro- 
peller Special *97c 
HELMETS—Black leather, fleece lined, Reg. $2.50 
now $1 


FLYING SUITS—$10.00 Grade our offer... .$4.95 
AIRPLANE COMPASS made by JONES MFG. CO. 
reads direct, works accurately because of patented 
compensating neutralizer, which counteracts mag- 
netic action of metal in motor _ plane. LIGHTED 
MODEL, $7.43; unlighted, $6.4 

AIRPLANE CLOCK* 8-Day, Hack Radium Dial. 
Made for the Pioneer Inst. Co., by Phinney Walker 
Regular Value $17.50...........- Our Price $10.95 

Sent prepaid or C. 0. D. Pins Postage No C. O. D.'S 
Countries 


reign Cou 
SMOOKLER— Dept. 26 488 Fifth Ave., New York City M. Y. 
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home-built ships. I will venture to say 
that within a few years the airplane 
could be bought for the price of an 
automobile. 

Hoping this will be of general inter- 
est, I close with best wishes for a 
howling success. Yours truly, 

J. P. Brown. 
* x * 

AWRENCE J. NOLAN, 4437 W. 

Fullerton Ave., Chicago, IIl., is in 
favor of treating the Illinois State law- 
makers to the same dose that they con- 
ferred upon the solons of North Da- 
kota. Mr. Nolan speaking. 

I read with great interest the ac- 
count of the modification of the rules 
and regulations for amateur flying in 
the state of North Dakota. At the time, 
it occurred to me that this same thing 
could be accomplished in Illinois, so 
now I am very pleased to learn that 
the staff of your magazine has decided 
to take up the fight. This is exactly 
the impetus that is needed to get us 
off to a flying start that will end at 
Springfield with the same modification 
of the laws as in North Dakota. 

Of course, there will be many op- 
posed to this measure, but they will be 
overcome by the avalanche of signa- 
tures which your magazine can gather. 
It has been proven that popular opinion 
can be changed and also the minds of 
the legislators by a sufficiently large 
petition. 

A plane built by an amateur would 
be inspected and checked and certain 
regulations made concerning the places 
over which a plane built by an amateur 
could fly and from what fields the 
planes could take off from or land on, 
so as not to endanger planes engaged 
in regular service. 

There should be a certain amount of 
government supervision, such as_ the 
time and spacing of the tests, etc. Nat- 
urally there will be a great increase in 
the number of planes, consequently an 
increase in the number of fliers and 
the more fliers the greater the future 
of aviation. Every signature that you 
obtain is a vote for aviation and here- 
with is mine. 

Lawrence J. Nolan. 

Well, we only hope that we can get 
some of the Illinois boys to go down to 
Springfield and give our law-makers an 


(Continued on next page) 





Beginner or Expert 


| BuY THE KIT YOU CAN BUILD: 


*10° Baby R.O.G.30c ] **18" Gee Bee 

**12° Army Hawk.45c 

*20° Eaglet 60c 

**24" Faicon . .65¢ 
***24° Spad .. .65¢ 
****24° Autogiro... 65c¢ 

*26" Columbia..1.101 **26° A- 8 Attack 2. “4 
*Beginner; **Easy; ***Difficult; ****For expert: 
SUPPLIES—1/16x1/16x36,_ ec; 1/8x1/8x36, 1c; 1 32 
x2x36, 4 ee 1/16x2x36, 5 4c; 1/8x2x36, 7c; 1 2x3/4 
x5, 1 5/8x1x7, 2c; Jap tissue, ae » 
colo! 3c: cement, dope, 1 oz., 10¢; 2 
celluloid wheels, 8c pr.; +4 flat rubber 5 
machine guns, 20c. 

All kits sent postpaid. Add 15c on supply orders 
under $1. 0°% above. Remit by money order, certi- 
fied check or stamps. 

Send 3c stamp for Price List on Supplies 
6 H.0 MODEL AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 
. .Q a 710 East 149th St., > 


feet for 2c. 








Bronx, N. 
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KITS 


15” Flying Scale Models 


S. E. 5 Pursuit, Travelair Mystery Ship, Stin- 
son Monoplane, Lockheed Vega, Lockheed Orion, 
Gee-Bee, Laird Supersolution, Curtiss Hawk 
P-6E, Curtiss Hell-Diver, Bellanca Skyrocket, 
Fokker Triplane, Fokker Amphibian, Nieuport 
Scout, Boeing P-12B, Albatross D-III, D. H. 
Tiger, Moth, Pfalz, P.-Z.-L.-VI, Supermarine 
6B, Gloster IV Seaplane, Kits 85c each, 3 for 
$2.00. Kits sent postage paid. 


KITS 22” FLYING SCALE MODELS 
High Wing Pursuit 
Gee-Bee. Fairchild ‘24” each $1.00 postpaid. 


CELLULOID WHEELS—MUSIC WIRE straightened 


s 36” lengths .014, .016, 
34” per pair........ 05 sos, 026, .034 O38 
RB * BOP GOR. ccccced 08 
hae) men Get 8 ALUMINUM wiikELs 
eae Seeessreses i eae 
1-32x2x18 Balsa 7 for 10 Hakone Tissue, Red, White 
1-16x2x18 Balsa 7 for 1k Blue, Green, Orange, Brown 
Méx2x18 Balsa... 6 for 10 Yellow, Black, 3 sheets, 10x 
2 x4x36~ = Balsa 45c 1-32 sq. rubber, 75 ft. for x 
2 x6x36 = Balsa. The 3-64 sq. rubber, 50 ft. for 1c 
Séx3¢x5 Balsa 8 for i 3-32 flat rub., 40 ft. for 10 
4ox\xd Balsa Tfor & 1-8 flat rabber, 35 ft. for 10c 


Add 15c for postage. Discount to Dealers and Clubs. 
Send 3c stamp for Price List. 


DALLAIRE MODEL AIRCRAFT CO. 


__ 1010 Crocuslawn Avenve, | Detroit, 


_Michigan 


CURTIS HAWK P6E 





17” Span, Weight 1 oz., this specially equipped 
finely detailed model has brass exhaust pipes, alum- 
inum pilot’s seat, special aluminum wheels, insignia, 
special detail drawing, dope, glue, etc Const. 
Set Complete, all materials........... $1.25 Postpaid 


BOEING P12C 








20” Span. Weight 112 oz. An exceptional flyer. Set 
contains printed parts on balsa, turned cowling, in- 


signia, celluloid wheels, scale drawing, dope, glue, 
etc. Const. Set $1.25 P. P. 
20 OTHER MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 
Curtiss Super Hawk, 2 ft... $1.25 P. P. 
Fokker Hospital Ship, 2 ft...... 1.50 P. P 
Boeing XP936 Low-Wing, 20 ft..........++. 2.00 P. P. 
Howard Racer, 1931, 15 ft..........ss00- . P,P. 


MODEL AIR, AND BOAT MOTORS 


World's ae = Model Motors 


MODEL GAS 
MOTOR 
1/3 H. P. 


This is 
smoothest 
and only complete 
motor of its kind 
on market. Bore 
lig-in. x 11/16- 
in. 2500 R. P. M. 
comes complete 
ready to run with 
carburetor, gas 
tank, coil, battery, 
breaker point igni- 
tion and propeller, 
$35.00. 


the 
running 








% H. P. Gas Motor 
New 1933 Mustrated catsiog, new models, motors, etc., 


Miniature Aircraft Corp. 


1c coin., 


83 Low Terrace, New Brighton, 
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earful of the truth. It’s been a long 
time since high-pressure truth has been 
unloaded in Springfield, and it will be 
a decided novelty. 
+ + * 
RED J. MILLER, 10 Lee Avenue, 
Ridgewood, N. J., is in favor of 
Mr. Long’s proposal for an Advisory 
Committee. Here he is. 

That was a swell article on amateur 
flying by Leslie Long in the December 
issue. What we need now is a solid, 
fact presenting petition, to present to 
our state legislatures. The Popular 
Aviation Advisory Committee Mr. Long 
suggested wouldn’t be half bad. 


POPULAR AVIATION 


How about printing plans for the 
model L. N. Heath with the ailerons 
and empennage of wood construction? 
A bolted tubing fuselage would also be 
a feature desired by amateur builders. 
This would provide a way for the ama- 
teur builder until the time comes when 
he can apply for his amateur construc- 
tion license. 

Yours very truly, 
Fred J. Miller. 

Here is another angle to the game. 
A sort of a tentative or probational 
license for the beginner and a final 
constructional license for the advanced 
builder or experimenter. 
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Air Hostess 
(Concluded from page 82) 














flying and experimenting. 


of the airplane. 





POPULAR AVIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Il. 


Please enter my subscription to POPULAR AVIATION | ond mall & 0 we wow. We 


for one year. Send me a bill later for $2.50. 
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Address. 





City. State 


What is Doing in Aviation? 


—the answer will be found in P, A. 





This is the Heinkel monoplane that has proved so popular in Germany—a clean-cut looking 
ship. More will be said about the Heinkel in the March issue. 


A NOTE TO OUR READERS 


L) ESPITE the depression, the circulation of PoPpuLAR AVIATION is 
steadily increasing. And there are reasons, of course. 

This large circulation and sale are due to reader interest. 
POPULAR AVIATION has always been the leader among aeronautical 
publications in printing the most interesting articles in a non-tech- 
nical, easy-to-understand manner. 

And second, P. A. has always warmly supported the interests of 
the amateur aviator and home-builder in all of their activities. It 
has been honest, fearless and aggressive in the promotion of amateur 


Third, PopuLAR AVIATION covers all branches of aeronautics— 
military, commercial, and private. 
autogiros, balloons and helicopters as well as upon the development 


Subscribe Today! 


Ln ee Oe Cee coms Ge Se ae ce — 4 


It carries articles on dirigibles, 


Just fill out this coupon 


will bill you later, $2.50 
for a year’s subscription. 
It is not necessary to pay 
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preciation for a pleasant journey. The 
letters read like “thank you” notes 
after a week-end visit rather than cor- 
respondence from paying passengers. 

The presence of an air hostess makes 
a trip by plane a social engagement. 
She is the common contact between 
passengers. Through conversing with 
her, the travelers drift to talking to 
each other, a practice which has made 
air travel the most enjoyable means 
of transportation. 


i flying ladies must be resource- 
ful. Do you require assistance in 
completing your cross word puzzle be- 
fore landing? You'll find that the 
hostess is an expert. She should be. 
She has assisted several thousand in 
her two years of service. Is a fourth 
needed for bridge? She is ready to 
play if no one else requires her atten- 
tion. But few people play cards now 
on long runs.. They find it more en- 
tertaining to talk to their fellow pas- 
sengers, for the people who travel by 
air are interesting people—senators 
and congressmen, experienced travel- 
ers, bank presidents, and _ business 
leaders. The developments in making 
the cabins of planes quieter have aided 
the art of travel conversation. 

The outstanding example of an air 
hostess’s resourcefulness has_ been 
aired. It is so unusual and illustrative 
of the air hostess service that it de- 
serves mention. Among the passen- 
gers booked from New York to Jack- 
sonville, on the Eastern Air Transport 
system, was Seaborn Howard Wade. 
There was no _ special description. 
Great was the air hostess’s conster- 
nation to have a sixteen month old 
youngster thrust into her arms a few 
minutes before the plane’s departure. 

Owing to the mother’s illness, the 
baby was being sent to his grand- 
mother. The father did not wish to 
leave his wife and there was no close 
relative. And he felt that the air 
hostess was as efficient and as reliable 
as any one he might select. 

Was Miss Rita Brady, the air hostess, 
confused? Yes, but only for a mo- 
ment. She had the pilot radio ahead 
to every landing field and her passenger 
was provided with fresh milk prepared 
especially for a youngster of his age. 
At the end of the trip he was handed, 
smiling and content, to his anxious 
grandparent. 

“A strange experience?” Miss Brady 
repeated when questioned. “Not at all. 
We are expected to be able to cope 
with the unusual.” 

And becoming acquainted with the 
leading cities of America. Never being 
quite sure where you are going to be 
the next night. Few high flying ladies 
have definite runs. Where the ship 
goes, the hostess goes. If a plane 
should be switched from one run to 
another, the hostess generally _goes 
with it. It is for this reason that she 
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carries an overnight bag with her 
wherever she travels. 


HE air hostess finds it difficult to 

make social appointments. She may 
accept an invitation to dine with 
friends in Richmond only to discover at 
the last minute that she will be in 
Charleston that evening. 

Airplane journeys are becoming 
popular on honeymoon trips, but a 
plane is one place where honeymoon- 
ers are not wholly popular. The blush- 
ing bride employs a false timidity as 
an excuse for clinging to the arm of 
the lucky man. Passengers may in- 
terpret coyness as nervousness, and 
nervousness unless checked immediate- 
ly becomes contagious. 

One of the hostesses employs the 
technique of asking the happy couple 
if this isn’t their first flight and usual!- 
ly they cease their ostentatious be- 
havior to convince the hostess that 
travel by air is no novelty. But some- 
times it doesn’t work and the hostess 
is compelled to let everyone know that 
there are honeymooners on board. 

Pilots indulge in a mild form of haz- 
ing to keep air hostesses in their place. 
There are frequent occasions when a 
plane is sent from one point to an- 
other without passengers. This is called 
“ferrying” a plane. Ferrying is hard 
on hostesses. Pilots can demand more 
service than a ship full of passengers. 
The plane barely leaves the ground 
when the call comes, “Coffee, please.” 

The service is prompt. Remember 
the pilot is captain of the ship. And 
a few minutes later: 

“Coffee, please.” 

And after another short interval: 

“Coffee, please.” 

This is just an introduction for what 
is to follow. 

The pilot orders the hostess to the 
rear seat. And then the tail begins 
bobbing up and down. It’s a tough 
hostess who comes thpough smiling. 

Hostesses have preference as _ to 
weather. Some like calm days for fly- 
ing, some like rainy days. Marian 
Cook, one of the long service hostesses, 
who has flown in all weathers, prefers 
clear cold snowy days. She claims 
you’ll never know how beautiful snow 
can be until you see it from the air. 
But they all agree on one thing, rain 
or snow, wind or storm—there is noth- 
ing to equal flying. 

END. 
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FREE with all rth courses 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
AIRCRAFT DRAFTING 
AND ALL OTHER BRANCHES 
By CORRESPONDENCE 
Twenty-Second Successful Year 


Write for Catalog. Address Dept. P.A. 233 
1319 F St., N. Ww. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Rubber Driven Car 


(Continued from page 102) 








Novel Plane 


(Continued from page 93) 











By actual dynamometer test, the en- 
ergy stored by in these 16 rubber bands 
has been found to be 28,000 foot-pounds, 
capable of exerting nearly one horse- 
power for one minute. 

The right rear wheel provides only 
the forward drive while the reverse is 
through the left wheel. Idler pulleys, 
operated by levers on the side of the 
body, can be brought to bear on either 
belt engaging the forward speeds or 
reverse. 

When the driver presses the left foot 
pedal, a clutch grips the cross-shaft 
locking the rubber band motors while 
the car free-wheels, thus conserving 
the energy of the “motors.” The car 
can be stopped with a conventional foot 
brake but it is better, when conditions 
permit, to check the movement of the 
car by engaging the reverse idler pul- 
ley. This operation restores a few 
turns to the rubber band motors. 


The rubber bands are wound with a 
special dual winding device which can 
be attached in the chuck of a strong 
breast-drill—or better still—in an elec- 
tric drill. The bands are pulled out 
through holes in the end of the frame 
during the winding operation. Stretch- 
ing the rubber tautly during the wind- 
ing makes it possible to contribute 
many more turns to the “motor.” 


If the driver uses the stored up ener- 
gy conservatively, that is, free-wheels 
as much as possible, the baby car will 
travel over two miles of good pavement 
on one winding. And if fitted with ex- 
tra powerful “motors” and a_ special 
gear ratio, it will travel at truly amaz- 
ing speed for a few hundred yards. 

END. 


function of the wing. The French Air 
Ministry, which gave Gerin wings 
wind-tunnel tests at speed up to 350 
miles an hour, reported that “We con- 
clude that as a result of these trials, 
the opening and closing of the mobile 
surface of the Gerin wing operates in 
a wholly satisfactory manner”’. 

The ailerons are located at the wing 
tips in the machine under way, but 
most of the control surfaces are con- 
tained in the tail assembly. As these 
are sufficient to contro] the plane with 
the wings at their fullest expansion, the 
Gerin plane is extremely sensitive. 

END. 











GREAT FLYING WING JUNKER 
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Aero-Sportswomen 
(Continued from page 96) 











creased to over 600, which is an indi- 
cation of what we may expect in the 
future.” 

With her usual modesty, Miss Ear- 
hart refrained from mentioning her 
own contributions to aviation history. 

Naturally reserved, yet intense in 
purpose; capable and self-reliant, yet 
womanly and intelligent—and without 
any quality that makes for sensational- 
ism—Miss Earhart is an ideal person 
to represent women in aviation to a 
skeptical and critical Public. 
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POPULAR AVIATION 


INCE women have decided they 

have a place in the air the Federa- 
tion Aeronatique Internationale deemed 
it necessary, in the summer of 1929, to 
establish a separate category for 
women’s records. 

Previous to this time, six technically 
unofficial records were made by Amer- 
ican women. Viola Gentry, dean of 
women endurance fliers, established a 
record for women by staying aloft 8 
hours and 6 minutes. This was an un- 
official world’s record. 

Two weeks later, Bobbie Trout broke 
this record while cruising over Los 
Angeles and the San Fernando Valley. 
She stayed aloft 12 hours and 11 
minutes, munching concentrated food 
and drinking hot chocolate. 

Elinor Smith, singing to keep awake 
after the first 8 hours, broke Bobbie 
Trout’s endurance record just 29 days 
later, by staying up 13 hours and 25 
minutes. 

Miss Trout, a month later, came back 
with a rebuttal flight and recaptured 
the record from Miss Smith by staying 
upstairs 3 hours and 48 minutes longer. 
With this flight, Bobbie Trout also 
earned the distinction of being the first 
woman ever to fly through an entire 
night. The women’s endurance record 
was once again back in California. 

California kept the record for 
several months with the help of Louise 
McPhetridge (Thaden) who completed 
a duration flight of 22 hours, 3 minutes 
and 28 seconds in March 1929. Al- 
though she had 12 gallons of gas left 
in her tank, she decided to land when 
she found it difficult to keep awake. 

Elinor Smith again captured the 
endurance record that May by cruising 
26 hours and 27 minutes over Roose- 
velt Field, N. Y. To stay awake, Miss 
Smith read Tom Sawyer Abroad. 

END. 
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Forced Landing 
(Continued from page 90) 











“There were several other planes in 
the air and I managed, after some 
fashion, to follow them. When they 
started down, I tried to follow, and as 
luck would have it, pushed forward on 
the stick, instead of backward. 


“But I didn’t have sense enough to 
throttle down, so overshot the Navy 
field. But ahead of me was the Army 
field, and not being in a particular 
frame of mind, just then, I chose the 
Army. 

“Holding the ship steady as I could, 
I touched earth,—they told me after- 
ward,—in a perfect three point landing. 
But I didn’t stop, then! Oh, no! I kept 
taxiing round and round, the other 
planes giving me a wide berth. Finally 
I turned the right gadget (ignition 
switch) and that shut off the motor 
Whew!” 

Well—talk about thrills—we guess 
maybe Corporal Torner’s crowns them 
all! a 

The Army ambulance, fire apparatus, 
etc., were out to meet the strangely 
acting skyriders, and explanations 
were in order. 

Torner’s superior officers claim he 
has a perfect right to a case of the 
“jitters,” if he is so minded—for a 
man, who, on his second trip into the 
air, is able to land a plane safely, and 
save his own life as well as that of his 
pilot, deserves SOMETHING. 

At the Base Hospital the physicians 
stated that Sergeant Hofer thad a 
severe case of influenza, which caused 
him to lose consciousness, 


END. 
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A Chat With Lothar Richthofen 


(Continued from page 78) 








were to fly over the hangar of the Brit- 
ish 209th Squadron. The artillery could 
get the range. When the officers sig- 
naled, the artillery was to put down an 
intense box-barrage completely isolat- 
ing the R. A. F.’s flying field. 

“Lowenhardt calculated that the Brit- 
ish would take to their dugouts during 
the barrage. Then our planes could 
land inside the box-barrage and recover 
Manfred’s body. The barrage was to 
continue until our observers saw our 
planes soaring aloft from behind the 
British lines.” 

“But there would be countless sol- 
diers at the air post. The box-barrage 
would only isolate the airdrome, it 
wouldn’t destroy all life within it,” I 
remonstrated. 

“You are correct. Perhaps that is 
why the Adjutant refused his permis- 
sion. He flatly refused to give permis- 
sion for such a reckless plan to be at- 
tempted.” 

“A foolish plot, but a _ beautiful 
demonstration of the love and loyalty 
the officers had for your brother.” 

“But the officers were not easily dis- 
couraged,” Lothar continued. “The 
Britishers, at that time, were shooting 
our planes down at the rate of twenty, 
yes thirty, and even forty a day. Our 
Air Service was in desperate danger of 
losing its supremacy. With Manfred 
dead it was feared the Air Service’s 
morale would collapse, which, as you 
know, later*came about. 

“Our officers believed their Ace lead- 
er had been murdered. They wanted to 
do something daring, startling to 
arouse the world, to focus attention on 
his death and on such a great demon- 
stration of courage on the part of the 
German Air Force. The recovery of 
Manfred’s body seemed to be the one 
and only thing to do to accomplish this. 

Again the _ grief-stricken officers 
wanted Manfred’s body on their side of 
the lines—among friends. The more 
radical and determined officers refused 
to take no for an answer. They worked 
out another plot. It was intriguing, gi- 
gantic in scope, 


HEIR plot was to mass twenty di- 
visions and throw them into a de- 
termined assault against the British. 


Bertangles to be their objective. Five 
thousand cannons were to be used to 
completely isolate the sector. Hundreds 
of tanks were to cooperate with the ad- 
vancing infantry. Two of the younger 
officers volunteered to go in one of the 
larger tanks. 

“When our shock troops succeeded in 
crushing the British lines and had lo- 
cated the black tent hangar at Bertan- 
gles, the tanks were to dart forward, 
form a solid defensive ring of steel 
around the tent hanger where Manfred 
lay quiet in death. 

“The officers intended to snatch his 
body, put it in the tank and bring it 
back to Cappy.” 

“Good heavens!” I exploded. “Such 
a thing put into effect would have 
meant the death of probably a hun- 
dred thousand men—and the largest 
percentage would have been your own 
soldiers!” 

“The young officers were not to be 
discouraged by Headquarters turning 
down their plan,” continued Lothar von 
Richthofen. “They carried it to the su- 
preme Field Headquarters. Field Mar- 
shall von Hindenburg turned them down 
with a gruff, ‘Utterly preposterous. Has 
the air-force gone mad?’” 

I reflected: “It would have been a gi- 
gantic military operation ... as spec- 
tacular as the way Manfred commanded 
his huge squadrons of Fokker triplanes. 
But all those thousands of lives would 
be wasted, not to gain a military stra- 
tegic victory nor an important salient 
but merely to recover one dead body of 
a German pilot!” 


Lothar answered: “He was a great 
national hero, a great fighter, the great- 
est in the world. Our officers felt they 
owed the attempt to his memory. Per- 
sonally, I never could have been in 
favor of such a plan. Germany had suf- 
fered and lost enough. Twenty divi- 
sions or a thousand couldn’t give Man- 
fred back to his Fatherland.” 

I flew away from Schweidnitz, my 
head buzzing with thoughts, not of 
Manfred von Richthofen, but of his 
comrades-in-arms. Of their zeal, hero 
worship, loyalty, intense love of their 
Fatherland and their Jagdstaffel leader. 

END. 
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How to Start an Aero Club 


(Continued from page 92) 








By YOU think that any of these 
things would happen to the club 
you intend organizing? No? Well, 
then go ahead and get busy. 

Probably the first thing for you to 
decide upon is how much money you 
can individually sink in a club and 
how many other people can put in a 
like amount. If you can gather around 
you at least 25 people who can invest 
a combined total of $4000, or over, I 
would advise writing to the National 
Aeronautic Association at Dupont 
Circle, Washington, D. C., for applica- 
tion blanks for membership of your 
chapter in their association. 

There are many people who condemn 
the N. A. A. as a stodgy, reactionary 
outfit, but more people feel that it is 
doing something to help everybody who 
can, at least, do something to help 
themselves. 

Even if you do not believe that you 
and your friends can qualify finan- 
cially, it might be well to investigate 
the N. A. A.’s proposition, which pro- 
vides insurance for the airplane be- 
yond the first $300 damage incurred 
in any one crash. 

Protection is also furnished both the 
club and its individual members against 
liability to the public up to $20,000 for 
injuries to one individual or a total of 
$40,000 in any one accident, as well as 
against passenger liability, provided 
that no paying passengers are carried. 
Protection is furnished, finally, against 
all claims for damage done to the prop- 
erty of others up to $10,000. 

In rather high-falutin’ language, the 
N. A. A. prospectus says “The import- 
ance of insurance cannot be over- 
stressed. There are some flying clubs 
which are so fortunate as to have 
members wealthy enough to provide 
new airplanes without hestitation in 
case of crash, as well as to bear any 
risks of liability or property damage 
suits which may exist. 

In most instances this is not the 
case and several clubs, which started 
under favorable auspices with an 
enthusiastic membership, have been 
driven into inactivity or dissolution 
because of their inability to  pro- 


cure satisfactory insurance protection. 
Again in the early days of their oper- 
ations, they may have encountered 
some stroke of adversity from which 
they were financially unable to recover. 

In the N. A. A. plan, each club 
selects its own officers and determines 
who its members will be; but the club 
obligates itself to conform to certain 
rules for safety and financial security. 
The membership may include both 
flying and sustaining members, the lat- 
ter to take part in all the club’s social 
activities and also to receive flights at 


a smaller cost than is charged 
to non-members when carried as 
passengers. 
HEY recommend a 25 _ percent 
reserve plus $200 for operating 


expenses and state that a typical club 
or sportplane with a new engine, sell- 
ing at an average of $3500, would 
require an initial investment of $4575. 
The dues recommended are $15 for fly- 
ing members and $25 or more for 
sustaining members. A rate of $10 
per flying hour is also believed a fair 
one by the N. A. A.—as follows: 


a cscs, esccnanonninieteceinenaiien $2.25 
Hangar rent, on basis of 300 
hours flying per year.......sss000 1.35 
Engine overhauls and minor 
OE rasshcissiccinvenenstomrravomniebasenias 1.00 
Mechanical Service ...........cccscsseseeees 1.00 
Minor airplane repairs not 
covered by iNSULANCE...........0000000 1.50 
PERO | ccicsasixceveiccnssessesatecerens .20 
Depression reserve — new 
plane after 1500 fiying hours.... 2.70 
eR ciccscetcecs $10.00 


“Ten dollars an hour seems high”, 
writes a young friend, “so why bother 
about a club where $10 an hour is the 
flying charge, when I can get dual 
instruction at a small flying school 
nearby at $10 an hour and solo at $7?” 

“No club for mine,” stated a young- 
ster to me two months ago, when I 
passed through Dallas, Texas, and was 
marooned by bad weather some miles 
east of town,” Bill Long’s school at 
Love Field will give me enough 
instruction, both ground school and 
flying, to qualify me for private pilot’s 
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license, for $250, using Fleets in the 
bargain.” 

Very true, but not all prospective 
pilots can spare the time to devote 
exclusively to a school flying course, 
nor can they afford even the $250 for 
instruction on Fleets nor $200 for 
instruction on smaller ships like Aer- 
oneas or Heaths. The Flying Club then 
appears to be the solution, but many 
school operators are dead set ag’in ’em. 
Against all of them? Let’s see. 

“A club in this vicinity sunk about 
$1700 into their outfit and got them- 
selves an OX powered ship that had 
been used before,” explained a school 
operator in Ohio. “The ship was 
worth the $1500 they paid for it, but 
the club never was competent to handle 
itself. They got a total of 22 hours or 
so out of the ship, with one member 
soloing. Then the ship,—and the club 
—went on the rocks. I could have 
given them a lot of instruction for that 
money.” 

“Suppose the club had gone along 
O. K. and soloed most of its members— 
then how would you have felt?” I asked 
him. 

“T’d have asked them to let my men 
overhaul their engine and plane when 
they needed it,” was the answer, “then 
would done some favors for them and 
talked them into taking advanced in- 
struction on cabin ships and heavier 
open-cockpit jobs. They could not 
have afforded to do this within the 
club, but I, with my fleet of larger 
ships, would be able to service them at 
low rates, especially if they could 
guarantee so many hours per week for 
me. 

“A well run club should receive the 
support of local school operators, 
especially as some school operators, are 
also distributors for airplanes and may 
sell one to the club. When a club 
appears to be starting up in this part 
of the country, I approach them and 
make my proposition, $290 for ground 
school and flying instruction to qualify 
one student for private license, $275 
apiece for 5 students from the club, 
$250 apiece for 10 and $225 apiece for 
15 or more. However, they must 
guarantee me a certain number of 
hours during the week and also on 
Saturday afternoon and Sunday, when- 
ever the weather is fit for flying.” 

This school has recently changed its 
rates. I am not sure what the present 
rates for mass instruction would be. 

“Should they desire to own their own 
airplane, I give them the benefit of my 
advice. Twice I have been told that 
it wasn’t wanted. The two clubs 
failed; souring most of its members 
on the flying game in general and in- 
directly hurting all of the legitimate 
schools. It takes more than a yen to 
fly—to run any school—club or other- 
wise. It takes a business head and a 
bit of experience in aviation.” 





Epitor’s Note: The second article 
of this series by T-2008 will appear 
in the March iasue. 
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o_o AVIATION has gained the pre- 
cision of clockwork. It has for its foundation an army 
of facts. At the Boeing School these facts are the ac- 
cumulated experience, unmatched anywhere, of 50 
million miles of airmail and passenger transportation, 
supported by the manufacturing successes of such 
leaders as Boeing, Stearman, Vought and Sikorsky air- 
plane companies; the Hamilton Steel Propeller Cor- 
poration; and the Pratt &? Whitney Aircraft Corp., 
manufacturers of the Wasp and Hornet engines. 


You continually draw on that experience when 
you train at the Boeing School. In its research, equip- 
ment and basic instruction methods, it shares in the 
stability of “United”—a_success-foundation unsur- 
passed in the industry today. 


Living conditions at the Oakland Airport (year- 
round flying weather), enrollment requirements, and 
the Mechanics and Flying courses are all described in 
the current Boeing bulletin, enabling you to make 
an advance comparison of Boeing training with any 
other. The coupon below will bring your copy. 


PRICES REDUCED ON 
ALL FLYING COURSES 


Next regular enroliment, April 3 


BOEIN 


AERONAUTICS 


Subsidiary of raed Aircraft & Transport Corp. 





BOEING SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS, 
Room r-2, Airport, Oakland, California 


Gentlemen: I am interested in 


O Boeing Master Pilot O Boeing Master Mechanic 














O Transport Pilot O Special Master Pilot 
O Limited Commercial Pilot (Open to aaa of 
O Private Pilot ‘Teaneport lleenses) 





Age. 
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ee = BUYER’S DIRECTORY 83:85 
on, 
AIRPLANES—ENGINES If you have anything to buy; ENGINEER’S SUPPLIES 








FORD V-8 ——>$1.00 


—lightplane conversions. Install one in 
‘our light-sport airplane! “Service and 
Haine intenance Drawings’ $1.00 postfree. 
what a 65 H.P. motor will do! 
oan 1939- A “Picture Book’’ 
Catalogue 25c 


Capital (PA-8) Aircraft Madison, Wis. 





If you have anything to sell; 


USE THIS DIRECTORY 





RETZ RS 
SPORT BIPLANE 










BLUE-PRINTS . $3.00 
SEE Sxdnevesiaeaes -.10¢ 
43-View descriptive Blue- 





print and Specifications.25c 
RETZ-AERO SHOP 


Farmiand, Ind. 








CALCULATIONS 
of all kinds quickly made 
with MIDGET Slide Rule, 
Multiplies, Divides, Adds 
and Subtracts whole num- 
bers, fractions or decimals. 
Trig. Scales read to 1 min. 
Engine Divided Scales on 
wj/white coated Aluminum. 
Dia. 4 In. Rule in case 
with book of instructions, 
$2.00 cash, $2.12 C.O.D 
Circular free. 
Gilson Rule Co., Stuart, Florida, Dept. A. 














T U Esa Be LITTLE MAJOR SPORTSTERS 
ALL-METAL MONOPLANES 

1 and 2-place Open and Closed types. Cantilever 

air-wheel or shock-strut landing gears. Single 

mono-spar wings. All-metal but covering. Excep- 





tionally pleasing lines. 

tooo . and Closed working drawings. .$1.50 
2- and Closed working drawings . = 
Sietews mstallation OS —. Sa 

venggy Offer of ALL-THREE nts of drawings 52. 30 


New 1933-A Catalogue 25c. Information 10c. Mothing Free. 
e Capital (PA-8) Aircraft, Madison, Wis. 








TUBBS! SPEEDWING-SUPER-SPORTSTER 
MIDGET RACING BIPLANE 
Proven practical and tested basic designs of several 
NATIONAL AIR RACE WINNERS Power: 2-cylinder 
#0 H, 7a wh? COUNTRY TWIN and others 


5’9” Speed 145-185 M.P.H. 
- a. 14/1119” Cruise 130-150 M P.H 
Height 5’1” 


Land 35-55 M.P.H. 
be 325 Ibs. Power 40-60 H.P. 
Also a TWO-PLACE side-by-side series 
New 1933-4 Catalogue 25c. Information 10c. Nothing Free 


Capital (PA-8) Aircraft, Madison, Wis. 








AIRPLANE SUPPLIES 








PROPELLERS 


ALL KINDS 
NEWEST TYPE 
Highest Performance 
Lowest Price. Free Catalogue 
DUMAS AIRCRAFT CO., 1330 E. Pike, 
Dallas, Texas 


BINARY LOGARITHMS 


Mimeographed pamphlet containing logarithms cal- 


culated to the base 2 (octaves), together with 
explanatory matter. This forestudy in new re- 
search regarding vibrations and  periodicities— 


sound, electromagnetism, light, etc.—reduces vibra- 
tion ratios to the simplest possible system. Sent 
for TWO DOLLARS. 

. H. POHLAND 
1149 Felton Court 





























FORD! Moiel_“a” Sportplane 


2-place Speedster 
A proven, practical and tested design with beauty. 
300 hours without crash nor engine failure to date. 
P.H 





Span 30°0” Speed 
Length 22’4” Cruise 70 M.P.H. 
Height 8'312” Land 31 M.P.H 


Complete pie ‘ONLY $1.25; formerly $3.00 and 
a true $5.00 to $7.50 value. 1933-A Catalogue 25c. 


Capital (PA-8) Aircraft, Madison, Wis. 


IMPROVED PROPELLERS 


Order from this ad, cash with order 
4.ft. diameter for Harley and Indiana Motors .....$ 4.50 
4-ft. 6 im. for Heath Henderson metal tipped ......$ 8.98 
6-ft. for Fords, Lawrence & Anzani meta! tipped $ 9.98 
&-ft. for the O.X. 5, laminated Oak, Copper tips..$19.95 
New Super Heath Ship, $298.00; 40 H. pF Aeronautical 
Motors, $75 00 
Phetes: information including ‘eather bound flying manual, 25¢ 


HIBBS, Ft. Worth, Texas 


Chicago 
EQUIPMENT 
@ FREE! Aun 


Patterned after VON GRONAt S an 





similar to $5.00 commercial types Hi 
grade, style, warm, durs 

We are giving these away to get your = 
name for New 1933 Catal gue data 4 
Sizes: 6%, 64, 6%, 7, 7% 

You MUST send 50c to help cover ex 


I 
penses involved in this BIG offer 
CAPITAL (PA-8) AIRCRAFT 
Madison, Wisconsin 




















LIGHTPLANE BUILDERS 
Everything for the lightplane and gliders. 
Parts built to your own specifications. 


Welded fuselages and tail groups. Wings built, 
ribs any airfoil 


Send for bargain list. 
JEFFER AIRCRAFT CO. 
351 Central Ave. Hawthorne, N. J. 


JOHNSON CO. 


Wristlets 
Flyers’ Emblems 
352 West 13th St. New York 














@ TUBBS f5nzeseat 
CONVERSIONS 

We are offering the ‘‘fruit’’ of our past five years of costly re- 

search, in practical designs; wet dry sumps, non-pressure oil 

radiators, oil-jacketed intake manifolds, direct drive and 2-to- 

1 redaction gear drives. 

Model LT:1—Direct Drive—27-30 H. P. con- 


version and installation drawings.........+. $1 
Model L’ eared Drive—35-40 H. P. con- 
version and installation drawings........++- $1.00 
Special Offer of BOTH 


-SETS of Geeta. -$1.50 
information 10c. Moth 


New 1933-4 oe 25e. hing F 
CAPITAL (PA-8) AIRCRAFT Medison, Wwisceacia 








LIGHTPLANE SUPPLIES 


Lowest prices on efficient, small propellers, hubs 
and engines for lightplanes, windwagons, iceboats, 
sleds and midget cars. Featherweight 2 cyl. Indian 
motors; single cyl. and twin Hedstroms and 61” 
Indian twins. Ford and Chevrolet conversion motors 
ready to fly. Monocycles for amateur acrobats. 
Turnbuckles 10c. vom Flivver blueprints $3. Ford 
conversion motor blueprints $2. Midget car axles, 
motorcycle wheels, lightplane landing gears and 
tail surfaces, cheap. New bargain list 10c. 

STORMS AVIATION CO. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


PARACHUTES 


Parachutes, bought, sold, exchanged, repaired. 
Licensed riggers. Balloonists and jumpers avail- 
able. Established 1903. 


Thompson Bros. Balloon 
& Parachute Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 

















CORBEN SPORT PLANES 


“CORBEN BABY ACE” 
Snappy single place sport plane 
“CORBEN JUNIOR ACE” 
Two-place convertible sport plane 
Both are now offered flyaway or in semi-built kits 
for the home builder. 
Send dime for illustrated folder 
CORBEN SPORT PLANE CQO. 
2002 E. Johnson Madison, Wis. 


4’ 6” Diameter for Heath B4, or Henderson 
motors—$10.25 
Skis for light planes, state axle size—$15.00, 
cash with order. 
KERMIT R. TROYER, 75 Mt. Vernon 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





GLIDERS 
FOR LIGHT PLANES GLIDER FOR SALE 
Walnut propellers, beautifully varnished, $75.00 F. O. 





Northrop primary glider, plus aa belt and tow rope. 
License No. 152 Y, perfect shape, flown only five times, 
equipped with trip release tow hook. Price includes 
crating charges. 

BLUEPRINTS 

30”x35” three view prints of Boeing P 12 B—.25 
ss Non-flying scale model Spad 220 23” span— 


MR. FARLAND 448 Harrison Ave. Greenville, Ohic 





ELECTRIC MOTORS 








FOR SALE 


AERONCA E-107 30 H. P. motor. Supreme 
prop for same. Both in first class condition. 
Price $225.00. Heath welded steel tube tail 
group, new. $10.00. Welded parts made up. 
Prices very reasonable. 
A. C. FOWLER 
Hurricane, W. Va. 











MOTORS—GENERATORS 


% horse alternating motors $12.75; % horse 
$4.50. Also special bargains in alternating and 
direct current generators. Write us for quota- 
tions on the machine you need. If in stock we 
can save you 50% 


ELECTRICAL SURPLUS CO. 
Dept. 44, 1885 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





The GLIDER PLAN-BOOK of 
Ten Famous Soarers 
Complete; —— _ BIG 
Blueprints, \ i E Ler BARGAIN 
Specifica- | = aa Caly 45¢. 
mga Order Now 
Flight eee 
Performance. aaa tss 














VIKING AIRCRAFT CO., Hamilton, Ohio 











INSTRUCTION 








FOR QUICK SALE 


1 Unfinished Lincoln Biplane, New 


Material Throughout....................:ssssv0e $45.00 
1 | a New 9 Cyl. Aircooled Gnome 
STITT". enihsnsiceccnpmenesteenstssacrwmnecereonscsenscqnssyueto’ 40.00 


1 Single Cyl. Motorcycle Engine with 
"Standard J-1 Parts Cheap 


MATSON BROTHERS 


Glenwood ilinols 








NATIONAL “MIDGET” 25 
ELECTRIC MOTOR & Postpaid 
Construction Kit 
Complete with detailed blue- 
print, brass bearings, lamin- 
ated electrical silicon steel field 
and armature, spring brushes, 
wire, shafts, screws, all ready to 
assemble .for model trains, 
boats, etc Easy to build. 
National Home Workshop Sup- 
ly Co., Blue Bird ones: 

Dept. XX-2, New Rochelle, N. 




















PILOTS re EXAMINATIONS 
MAD c- 

Booklet of 300 typical vn questions with correct 
answers, includes 1932 changes in Rules and Reg- 
ulations, Aerodynamics, Engines, Ignition, Navi- 
gation and Meteorology. Covers all grades Pilots 
and Mechanics written exams. Send one dollar 
Booklet of Safety Flying Rules. 115 
Don’ts, with reasons on twenty primary flight 
maneuvers. Price 50c. 


E-Z AVIATION SYSTEM 
Box 6-P, Rosedale, N. Y. 
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INSTRUCTION 








PRIVATE COURSE $195 


FLYING Je & L. SERVICE 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
Chicago’s Most Popular School 


“PAY AS YOU FLY” 


4930 W. 63rd St. HEMLOCK 4392 





AMPHIBIANS 35c fici 


Complete kits for making the Loening Amphibian 
Sikorsky Amphibian and the Boeing Commercial 
Seaplane. Kits contain full size plans a all 
details and cross-sections, instructions. nted 
balsa wood—wings, tail assembly, fuselage block, 
finished wheels, aluminum propeller, sand paper, 
cement, 2 bottles colored dope, pins, washers. 
Models are 7-8” wing spread. Money back guaran- 
tee. Three kits for 90c, post paid. 
AMERICAN MODEL AIRCRAFT Co. 
102-02 Liberty Avenue Ozone Park, L. I. 


14” HOWARD RACER full size blue- 
prints with every 174” CURTISS ROBIN 
KIT, the red and orange plane that out- 
—~ A om all. Comeasse rs a full size blue- 
rint. im supply only, order 
urs now. $1.00r. P. 
14” HOWARD RACER popular speed demon. Sim- 
ple to build from our full size blue- 
print and complete kit. -f2D-P. 


EAGLE KIT MFG. CO. 
1346 South Karlov Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















MODEL AIRPLANES 
(Ready Built) 





SOLID | SCALE MODELS) 


Finished Non-fivin del of Modern Fighting Planes 





Complete with Wir t mk ggings and Insignias. (U. 8.) 
Boeing P-12C, Boeing XP936, Curtis A.8, Curtis Hawk 
P-6E and Curtis F9C-2—(British) Hawkers Fury and 

lickers Jockey.—(French) Dewoitine D-27-Cl. (Turk- 
ish) 200 M.P.H. Hawk.—(Polish) PZL- 1. Wingspread 
6 in. to 9 in. $1.10 each or two for $2 


CHRISTIE BATLAS 
P. 0. Box 149 Morgantown, W. Va. 


» Howard Racer 
5 1-4 in. Wing Span 
Hawker Fury 
6 in. Wing Span 
Solid Scale Model Kits 
25c a 
AUTHENTIC SCALE 
FINEST MATERIALS 
W. BURR BENNETT, HONESDALE, PENNA. 








FULL SIZE PLANS 


with instructions of 3 to 8 ft. 


UNUSUAL type Flying Models. 
Designed by Prof. T. N. de Bobrovsky 
al Send 3c stamps for complete list 
A. L. JONES 


51 Greenleal Ave., W. N. Brighton, N. Y. 

















TUBBS NC-125 


- the Wonder ‘‘set-up and ready-to-fly’’ SAILPLANE. 
Indoors or outdoors te ops, spins, maneuvers, long and 
straight glides which shock all whom see you fly "em. 
evcee rugged, strong and durable; yet light as a feather. 


..7 Price 25c Postpaid & 


@ CAPITAL (PA-8) AIRCRAFT, Madison, Wis.” 


14” Wing Span Baby R.0.6. 


A real flyer, built and flown by many 
boys in camp last summer. Formed 
prop, wire goods and all material 
30c postpaid in U. S. (money order) 
W. BURR BENNETT, Honesdale, Penna. 


MODEL BLUEPRINTS!! 


WACO PURSUIT PLANE!! * 
NEW CURTISS “OSPREY” OBSERVATION 
PLANE! ! 


Accurate plans, 2 ft. x 2 ft., for building excellent 
flying models of above for 75c each or both for 
$1.25. Send stamp for list of other planes includ- 
ing Gee Bee, Wed'l-Williams. *Equipped with floats 
or land gear. 


ROBERT C. MORRISON, 198 Broadway, NEW YORK City 














@JUNKERS “*G-38” GOLIATH e 


Solid scale model of ship shown on cover of this 
issue. 


Complete material kits.......... ....ONLY $1.60 
Special ready-shaped kits............ ONLY $2.40 
55144” accurately detailed — eet hiatal ina 85c 
Complete material kits ; -ONLY $18.70 
Specia] ready-shaped kits............ ONLY $28.05 


CAPITAL (PA-8) AIRCRAFT, Madison, Wisconsin 


@ 18" SAILPLANE! © 


18” all-balsa DARMSTADT SAILPLANE ready- 
shaped kits, including die-drawn 

wire fittings............ @ We value ......sscsceee 
A-1 dwegs., instructions and materials throughout; 
all new production. “Official” kits for 215,000 
SECRETARY HAWKINS (Milwaukee Journal) 
DEE stegeeseesseanscesecaend send ONLY 50c 
New 1933-A ‘Picture Book’’ Catalogue 25c. Information 5c 


CAPITAL (PA-8) AIRCRAFT MADISON, Wis. 














FINISHED SCALE MODELS 


Order any scale model you wish and enclose $1.00 
plus postage. Wingspread 4 in. to 642 in. Pine 
wood construction, glossy lacquered finish. Enclose 
25c east of Mississippi, 40c west of Mississippi, 
40c Canadian and foreign charge. No C. > a 
orders. Larger scale models also made to order. 
All inquiries answered on special model aviation 
projects. 

MUELLER BROS., 28 Peach St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








Beautiful 20-inch True 
Scale Ornamental Models 
of the Curtiss Hawk P-6-E 
and Falcon AC-3. An art- 
piece of rare beauty and 
distinction. Prices for 
e . completely finished models 
(same as photo) upon request. Complete Construc- 
tion Kits, nothing extra to buy, including detailed 
three view drawing and pattern layout, also in- 
structions. Hawk P-6-E, $3.85; Falcon AC-3, $3.60; 
Prepaid. Three view drawing, 50c. Pattern layout, 
50c. Remit by check or money order. Folder free. 
Victor Stanzel, Schulenburg, Texas. 





20" R.O.G.! 


20” all-balsa R. 0. G. SPECIAL ready-shaped kits, inclad- 





ing costly die-drawn wire fittings. ...a $1.25 value- 
A-1 dwegs., instractions and materials throughout, all 
new production. ‘‘Official’’ kits for 215,000 SECRETARY 


HAWEINS (Milwaukee Journal) Members .. son 

only 76c. 

New 1933-A ‘‘Pictare Book’’ Catalogue 25c. 
Catalog Information 5c. 


NATIONALS NEW 1833 
48-page catalogue “F" 

the “MODEL AIRPLANE BUILDER" 
Containing valaable tips to model build- 
ers, complete listing of new exclusive 
quality supplies at lower prices, a store- 
house of important data and topped off 
with a 12” 3-view genuine blueprint 
Every model builder should have 
this necessary reference book 0° 
Send today. Only . 

WATIONAL MODEL AIRCRAFT & “SUPPLY co. 
Bluebird Bidg. (Dept. X-4), New Rochelle, H.Y 


MONOCOUPE 


34 scale model kit for $1.25 Postpaid. 
Span 24”, Length 15”. Flies better than most 
models due to its expert design and its lack of 
weight—1.2 oz. Colored Blue and Orange with the 
new Peerless Model Dopes. Makes a real model 
with built up motor, Ready turned Townend ring, 
Cabin windows, and Streamlined pants. 


PEERLESS MODEL AIRPLANE Co. 
15205 Madison Avenue Lakewood, Ohio 














a (PA-8) Aircraft, Madison, Wis. 
We are giving the following away just 
to get your name and address for In- 
formation on our new 1933 Catalog. 
Set 3644” DORNIER DO-X plans and 

instractions of greatest accuracy. You MUST send 15c to help 

cover expenses involved on this former $0.90 retail seller. 

Kit of materials for R.O.G. model featared in aviation mag- 

azine recently. You MUST send 10c to help cover expenses 

involved on this former $0.50 retail seller. 


@ CAPITAL (PA-8) AIRCRAFT Madison, Wisconsin @ 


BEN ©. HOWARD'S RACER “IKE” 


% scale. Accurate and authentic. 

Span 15'2”, length 1234”. Colored all white after 
the real ship with the new Peerless Model Dopes. 
Black Lettering. Clever pivoted TWO wheeled 
=. This model is not i to build, and it will 

t your skill. Plan is 18x24”, detailed to the 
— part. Kit is complete for only $1.00 post- 
paid. 


PEERLESS MODEL AIRPLANE COMPANY 
15205 Madison Avenue Lakewood, Ohio 




















FINISHED SCALE MODELS 


Solid Balsa, Hand-Carved duplicate of any modern 
or war time airplane. 6 in. wingspan Complete 
with miniature motor, wheels, pants, etc. Send 
$1.00 and order any model or send $3.00 for 15 
inch model of the Boeing XP-936. complete details, 
wing-lights, pants es controls, air speed 
indicator Decorated like original 


GEORGE VENTURA, 96 Arthur Ave., Providence, R. I. 


CORBEN BABY ACE FLYING MODELS 
Official Flying Scale Models 


Of The Famous Baby Ace Sport Planes. Com- 
plete Kit Of Parts and Full Size Plans For 
Building A Detailed 30” Model Baby Ace $1.95 
Postpaid. 


CORBEN SPORT PLANE COMPANY 
Model Dept. Madison, Wis. 





NEW 1933 
REE! caratoc 
Send 3c to cover postage 


SCIENTIFIC MODEL AIRPLANE CO, 
277 Halsey St. Nowark, N. J. 











(Continued on next page) 








TALK ABOUT RESULTS! 


Let J. E. Mutchler tell you what results he received from the P. A. 
Directory. 


Buyer’s 





MODEL KITS AND PLANS 








AircO 15” Kits 


Complete Kits, conteinies 9 tana Materials 
$1.1 


Boeing P-12-B, Bernard 20C1, at E.5., Laird Super 
Solution, G. B. Sport, Nieuport Scout, Travelair 
Mystery Ship, Lockheed Vega, Lockheed Orion, 
Stinson ‘City of Chicago,”’ Polish PZL-6, Fokker 


II. 
AIRCO MODELS & SUPPLIES 
2193 Alter Road Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE 


Two place Alexander Flyabout cabin mono- 
plane. 45 h. p. Szekely motor, practically 
new, only 70 hours time on ship and motor. 
Excellent condition. Extra instruments and 
equipment. Will sacrifice for cash. 

J. E. MUTCHLER 

Miles City, Montana 











Here’s the ad as 


it 
BUYER'S - IRECTORY 


appeared in the November 


“SHIP IS SOLD! Due to the 
splendid response from your ad— 
letters from all over the United 
States and Canada, and many tele- 
grams—it was easy to contact 
buyers.”—J. E. Mutchler. 
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MODEL KITS AND PLANS 








BOYS! THE PHANTOM! 


A white streak climbing through the air a beauti- 
tiful low wing ship gliding to a landing. The 
Swallow ‘‘Phantom.”’ Boys—this plane has flown 
over 850 feet and is the niftiest looking plane you 
ever have seen. Just think! So simple to build 
that in about three hours after the postman brings 
you your ‘“‘Phantom’’ you will be flying it. Wing 
span 1434 in. Order now—sent postpaid only 50c. 

SWALLOW MODEL AIRCRAFT 

3840 N. Newland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Branch Office 
and Mill located . 
in Ecuador, S. A. 





LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


INVENTORS 

















CURTISS HELL-DIVER 


Complete Supply Kit, including balsa anti- 
drag ring, semi- -finished pants and propeller, 
full size plan and everything necessary for 
building this very attractive 15” flying model. 
Special for limited time, $1.00 Postpaid 


SWIFT AIR MODEL SUPPLIES 
363 Brittain Road Akron, Ohio 


A Real 14 h.p. Gasoline Engine 


in miniature, for MODEL AIRPLANES and 
boats. % in. Bore % in. Stroke—weight 1 
lb.—-3200 R.P.M. GET CATALOGUE, REAL 
BOATS, MOTORS—FITTINGS, ETC.—only 
20c (coin) LOUIS P. LOUTREL, 
96 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















SENSATIONAL MODEL PLANS 
FULL SIZE—MOST COMPLETE PLANS EVER SOLD 
ACCURATE—WONDERFUL FLYERS—MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE—Curtiss Hell Diver 30 in., 25c. Hawk, 80-in., 25c. Akron 
Fighter F9C2, 25-in., 25c. G. B. Super Sportster, 20-in., 30c. We- 
dell Williams Racer, 20-in., 
80c. Type 13 Spad, 20-in., 25c 
Fokker D-7, 20-in., 25. Lock- 

heed Orion, 24-in., 30c. 
ORDER SEVERAL NOW!!! 
Viking Aircraft Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 














DEALERS 


MOTORS—AIR CONTAINERS 
Write on your letterhead for 
best prices on these Wums. 
PLANS — CEMENTS 
EMBLEMS — DOPE 
Free Sample Plan With 
i{ Letterhead. Otherwise 10c. 
MODEL AVIATOR PRODUCTS 
y Eastwood Ave. 
od CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





NCS am Col -tskm ale) MTs! [-] 0) (= 





Before Patenting 


Have you a sound, practical invention 
for sale? If so, write 


| Chartered Institute of American Inventors 


567 Barrister Building Washington, D. C. 


‘World's Largest Organization of 1:.ven.ors 


UNPATENTED IDEAS 





O7-N I -) 1 ©) 


I tell you how and help you make the 
sale. Free particulars. (Copyrighted) 


WRITE W. T. GREENE 
927 Barrister Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


























MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLIES 








MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLIES 


Send your name and address for 
a sample of Balsa Wood and our 
prices on model airplane supplies. 


Aero Shop, 3050 Hurlbut Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


PEERLESS MODEL AIRPLANE DOPES 
You've heard of these new wonder dopes—how 
they finish your model, giving it that well made, 
natural look. COLORS: Jet Black, Army Olive 
Drab, Ben Howard White, Peerless Orange, Navy 
Light Blue, U. S. Marine Yellow, Flag Red and 
Glistening Silver. 

PEERLESS “QUIK-SET" CEMENT—The Perfect Mode! Cement 
Clear and fast dryin et it will not turn white. LARGE 
1 OZ. BOTTL ES OF CEMENT OR DOPE. l5e EA. PP. 

ERLESS CHEMICAL & MFG. CO 
2014 shasseed Ave. Lakewood, Ohio 


PATENTS—TRADE-MARKS 
Terms reasonable. Personal attention. 
Send model or drawing for FREE advice. 
Book “HOW TOGET YOUR PATENT” sent on request 
L. F. RANDOLPH 
REGISTERED PATENT LAWYER 
372 Victor Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















FREE SAMPLES! 


Buy models, es and supplies that are O. K.’ed by 
experts. have a complete line of supplies 
hard to get items. Send 3c stamp 
for our latest Fi list, we include free sample 
of our super endurance rubber and balsa w 
Finished Models Wholesale 
Kits and Supplies and Retail 
ART KRONFELT’S MODEL SUPPLY 
216 Mountain Avo. Arlington, Mass. 


MODEL BOMBS! 


Can be dropped automatically from mode’s in 
flight actually explode! Releasing attachments 
and bombs are very light. R. O. G. will carry. 
Instructions and material for 5 bombs (except 
a few cents worth of chemicals) in Kit. Postpaid, 

c. Model—high climb fuselage to carry bombs— 

it $1.18. Both $1.50, postpaid. 


R.N. RIOUX 
Box 354 HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 


$1.256— ANVIL S—$1.25 


Just the tool for the amateur 
and home workshop. Useful 
in a hundred different ways 
for light metal working. 


REEK ENGINEERING 
17 Custer Ave. _Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























Suppiles Lowest 
You'll Prices 
Rave Catalog, 
About 3c St’p. 





[pasa PRODUCTS CO. o* AMERICA| 


SAVE CASH, get our Price list now! RUN BY BUSINESS MEN 
SERVICE & Satisfaction GU yng henge Catalog, 3c stp, Write 
us at. 1318 Se. Sth Ave., Div. PA-32, MAYWOOD, ILL. 








SPECIAL! SILVER CELLULOID SKIS 
Just the thing for a 2 or 3 foot plane. Only 1000 
air left—order now—only 25c pair post paid. 
erfect cut ‘‘Navy Specified’’ smooth Balsa 36 in. 
long, 1/16 in. sq. 7 for $0.05; 1/8 in. sq. 5 for 
$0.05; 1/32x2 in. each $0.08: 1/16x2 in. each 
$0.06; Jap. tissue $0.04 sheet; Dope—(clear) $0.08 
per oz., (colored) $0.10 per oz.; Swallow Colorless 
Cement—Large tube $0.08. Send stamp for price 
list and samples. 
SWALLOW MODEL AIRCRAFT 

3840 WN. Newland Ave. Chicago, tli. 


A USEFUL TOOL 


The “two-in-one” chisel and wedge. A 
new kind of tool just patented. Many 
practical uses for the mechanic in various 
trades. Made in different widths. and sizes. 
Labor-saving. Write to— 


STANLEY PENKOSKI 
334 W. 20th St- NEW YORK CITY, N, Y. 














MISCELLANEOUS 

















MODEL BOATS 








BUILD A FRONT DRIVE! 
The details of constraction of a Real Baby Front 
Drive Aute as this are now in blueprint 
and available to you. This car powered by 
s 4-cyl. motor is made of old car parts as 
lodel T, etc. all so cheaply ob- 
tained now, and best of all a ma- 
chine shop is not a necessity for 
making such a fast one. Send 
stamp for further details. 


Edw.A.Borntraeger, 3450 N. Marshfield Ave., 
Chicago, mi. 
















CLEVELAND’S Own DOPES and CEMENTS 
The wonderful New Enamel Model Dopes (black, 
white, silver, old, cream, yellow, orange red, 
green, olive drab, blue, brown) @ The old trans- 
arent dopes (yellow, orange, red, green, blue, 
lack) @ Colorless cement @ Paper cement 

Acetone, for thinning @ 1-oz. bottles, on all 

ic, ea. concer’ colorless cement, which is 18c) @ 
2 oz., 25¢ bottles on cements only 1l5e packing 
charge, on orders under $1. (Any order vyahieck 
to and on containing it, will be disregarded). 

CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 
1866-PAB West 47th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


MODEL BOAT PLANS 


ALE MODEL BOAT PLANS—IN 
“ee BOTTOMS—WITH FULL SIZE TEMPLATES 
Each step in construction is illustrated and plans 
show cuts and prices of POWER PLANTS. 
5,77 BOAT MANS, POSTPAID.......c.0s- ae 
UISER BOAT PLANS, POSTPAID......... 


“SEATTLE MODEL BOAT CO. 


1220 Boren Avenue Seattic, Wash. 











ATTENTION--Boys & Girls--from 8 to 80 
New 1933-A > 





Light-Sport Airplane Builders, 








Model Aircraft Constructors and 

Catalogue All Other sviation oe 
The Most Sensational the ory of 
pvigtion, In Colo rs!—It's actually a ‘GREAT BIG 


PICTURE BOOK~—Why not learn all about it? 


Send 10c coin for (a FORD V-8 
folder and Special FREE Offer Installation 


Capital (PA-8) Aircraft, Madison, Wis. 

















LOOK! ,,.225ci4t 
* DISCOUNTS 
Comet offers you same special dis- 
— 2 _ rood an supetice, TO KIT 
Ss. e & iw 
countless ‘small’ kit manufacturers ‘and MFRS. AND 
snpane supply houses. OVER- 


nee ICE! Send nae MODEL PLANE 
or scoun st, 
, on Letterhead. Address SUPPLY HOUSES 








Ca 
COMET, 3114 Harrison, Dept. PA-B23, CHICAGO 








ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Selley _, 7% a ae. line of 


The “fnishing pf + * ‘ae your boat 
a beauty! ey are made better and 
cost less! 
Send 5c for illustrated catalogue 
SELLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
1373 P Gates Ave. Brooklyn, WN. Y. 








HAND CARVED 


ee 


‘ Souvenir Airplane Propellers 
Just what you have always wanted. 
laminated black walnut and birch. 24 nt 
Postpaid $1.98. Makes excellent electric fan. 
LORENZEN PROPELLERS 
526 Hickory St. Niles, Mich. 




















XUM 


February, 1933 


DIRECTORY 


MISCELLANEOUS 
WARTIME PLANES 


For sale: Hundreds of sharp, clear, actual 
photographs of pioneer, wartime, and modern 
airplanes. All 752 x 92 inches in size. Send 
for free list and mention Popular 


Aviation. 











please 


R. R. MARTIN 


1615 N. Western Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 























CLASSIFIED 


AGENTS WANTED 














AGENTS COINING MONEY, Applying Auto- 








mobile Initials. They go like Hot Cakes. No 
experience Free sample. “RALCO”, 1084 
Washington, Boston. Mass. 

AIRPLANES 
USED AIRPLANES, $50 and up. Catalog, 10c. 


Federal Equipment Co., Deerpark, Ohio. _ 
LINCOLN SPORTPLANE $65.00, T. M. Scout- 











lower wings $8.00, tail surfaces $10.00. K. L. 
Swigart, Windham, Ohio. 

BOATS 
Build your own boat using Brooks (Originators 


of KNOCK-DOWN System) ready-cut materials 
and save two-thirds regular builders’ costs, have 
more successful seaworthy craft Frames fully 
assembled. Cruisers, Runabouts, Launches, Out- 
board Motor, Row and Sail, including Rudder’s 
Snipe Class Sailer. Also complete assortment 
Propellers, Shafting and Accessories. Send 10c 
for catalog. BROOKS BOAT CO., INC., Box 
V-39, SaginawWestSide, Mich. 





BOOKS 
GOOD BOOKS—Stamp brings circulars. 
enrod, Dept. 200, Harrisburg, Il. a ad 
FUN AND MAGIC, puzzle pictures, hold to 





Gold- 












































light, free samples prepaid, 4 stamps. Randall, 
124 E. 11th Street, New York. 
INVENTIONS 
Have you a sound, practical invention for sale, 
patented or unpatented? If so, write Char- 
tered Institute, 578 Barrister Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
MOTION PICTURES ~ 
MOTION PICTURE Bargains. News reels 
$2.25, odd reels $1.50. Bargain lists. Hoffman 
Film Service, 57 Broad, Albany, N. 
PATENTS 
PATENT Your Invention—“Little Ideas May 
Have Big Commercial Possibilities’ Send for 
free book, “How to Obtain a Patent’’ and 
Record of Invention Blank. Prompt service. 
Highest references. Reasonable charges. De- 
ferred payments Established 1898. Victor 
J. Evans & Co., 790 Victor Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Power Chart 
(Continued from page 101) 
speed at the right (66.5) straight 


across the chart to the scale at the left 
where a wing loading of 15 pounds per 
square foot will be indicated. 

END. 


POPULAR AVIATION 
Canadian Lab 


(Continued from page 87) 


right or left hand rotation »f powers 
up to 1,000 horsepower at speeds up 
to 2500 r. p. m. In addition, facilities 
are provided for determining the deton- 
ation and other characteristics of air- 
craft engine fuels. 


The engine dynamometer enables ac- 
curate tests to be made of aircraft en- 
gines under conditions similar to those 
in an airplane in flight, the air flow for 
cooling being provided by means of a 
powerful fan driven by 275 horse power 
motor and an appropriate thrust being 
applied to the crankshaft in lieu of the 
propeller thrust. Other equipment en- 
ables the characteristics of the fuel, 
oil and accessories such as spark plugs 
used during the test, to be accurately 
and scientifically determined. 

Well equipped shops for wood and 
metal working are housed in another 
building of the annex. In these shops 
the special instruments, apparatus, and 
equipment are made, adjusted or re- 
paired. The instrument and model 
shops serve the whole of the National 
Research Laboratories. 

These aeronautical laboratories fill 
a long felt want in providing the Can- 
adian Government with means for ful- 
filling its international obligations, con- 
trolling aircraft construction and air 
transportation in the Dominion and in 
placing at the disposal of the aircraft 
industry and airway operators facili- 
ties for the solution of their problems 
thereby relieving them of a handicap 
under which they have long suffered, 
in competition with foreign builders 
and operators, in their efforts to pro- 
vide the Dominion with adequate air 
transportation. 

END. 
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Kitty Hawk 


(Continued from page 100) 











as homemakers to create better sur- 
roundings for themselves and their 
families. Not far from here at Roanoke 


‘Island was born Virginia Dare, the 


first child of British parents in 
America. 
“This American victory for the 


human race over the forces of greed 
and oppression was not won without 
sacrifice of blood and treasure. The 
constant increase of governmental 
functions is a decided threat to free- 
dom and individualism. As the beacon 
light from this shaft will guide mari- 
ners of the sea and air to harbors of 
safety, so may the bright rays of 
individualism and equality of opportu- 
nity that made possible the feats of 
Wilbur and Orville Wright, show us 
the way to the achievement of the 
ideals of America.” 

The Hon. J. C. B. Ehringhays, 
Governor-elect of North Carolina, and 
Representative Lindsay Warren, of the 


First North Carolina District, also 
spoke, each paying tribute to the 
Wrights and their achievements. Miss 


Ruth Nichols, one of the world’s out- 
standing women fliers, paid a brief trib- 
ute and then, standing in the rain 
before the face of the monument, un- 
veiled the marker, which stands atop 
of Kill Devil Hill, a large sand dune. 

Hardly had the exercises been com- 
pleted when the sun came out, and the 
weather was clear as honor guests of 
the occasion gathered at Carolina 
Beach for a luncheon given by the 
Kill Devil Hill Memorial Association. 
Orville Wright renewed acquaintance- 
ships with residents of the Carolina 
Banks. END. 





Good Pay Jobs 


Go to Those Who Are 
PREPARED... Right! 


Prepare yourself now for a big pay job 
in Aviation. You’ll learn right at LINCOLN, 
the thorough, complete practical way under 
Government Licensed Instructors. 


LINCOLN 


World’s Best Known School 


Up-to-the-minute training and equipment 
acknowledged throughout the world! Both” 
ground and flying school Government 
Approved. Lincoln graduates are winning 
quick success. 


Business is on the upward trend. Aviation 
is already hitting its stride. A new era is 
opening for mechanics and pilots. World 
opportunity and big pay jobs are in store * 
for Lincoln trained men. Come to Lincoln 
and be prepared, right. 


WRITE for catalog today. State your 


age 


in Aviation 





Big Opportunities in Foreign 


Countries Exceptional oppor- 
tunities in Central and South 
America. Would you like to go? 
Our aviation courses taught in 
both English and Spanish. 

We have representatives and 
students in twenty-five foreign 
countries as well as students in 
every state in the Union. 





Lincoln Airplane & Flying School tian “Ni aks: 





